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Situation in the Formosa Straits 


PRESERVING A JUST AND HONORABLE PEACE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Message to Congress, Washington, D. C., January 24, 1955 


The most important objective of our Nation’s for- 

eign policy is to safeguard the security of the United 

States by establishing and preserving a just and honorable 

peace. In the western Pacific, a situation is developing in the 

Formosa Straits, that seriously imperils the peace and our 
security. 

Since the end of Japanese hostilities in 1945, Formosa and 
the Pescadores have been in the friendly hands of our loyal 
ally, the Republic of China. We have recognized that it was 
important that these islands should remain in friendly hands. 
In unfriendly hands, Formosa and the Pescadores would 
seriously dislocate the existing, even if unstable, balance of 
moral, economic, and military forces upon which the peace 
of the Pacific depends. It would create a breach in the island 
chain of the western Pacific that constitutes, for the United 
States and for other free nations, the geographical backbone 
of their security structure in that ocean. In addition, this 
breach would interrupt north-south communications between 
other important elements of that barrier, and damage the 
economic life of countries friendly to us. 

The United States and the friendly Government of the 
Republic of China, and indeed all the free nations, have a 
common interest that Formosa and the Pescadores should not 
fall into the control of aggressive Communist forces. 

Influenced by such considerations, our Government. was 
prompt, when the Communists committed armed aggression 
in Korea in June 1950, to direct our 7th Fleet to defend 
Formosa from possible invasion from the Communist main- 
land. 

These considerations are still valid. The 7th Fleet con- 
tinues under Presidential directive to carry out that defen- 
sive mission. We also provide military and economic support 
to the Chinese Nationalist Government and we co-operate in 
every proper and feasible way with that Government in order 
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to promote its security and stability. All of these military 
and related activities will be continued. 

In addition, there was signed last December a mutual de- 
fense treaty between this Government and the Republic of 
China covering Formosa and the neighboring Pescadores. It 
is a treaty of purely defensive character. That treaty is now 
before the Senate of the United States. 

Meanwhile Communist China has pursued a series of pro- 
vocative political and military actions, establishing a pattern 
of aggressive purpose. That purpose, they proclaim, is the 
conquest of Formosa. 

In September 1954 the Chinese Communists opened up 
heavy artillery fire upon Quemoy Island, one of the natural 
approaches to Formosa, which had for several years been 
under the uncontested control of the Republic of China. 
Then came air attacks of mounting intensity against other 
free China islands, notably those in the vicinity of the Tachen 
group to the north of Formosa. One small island—Ichiang— 
was seized last week by air and amphibious operation after 
a gallant few fought bravely for days against overwhelming 
odds. There have been recent heavy air attacks and artillery 
fire against the main Tachen Islands themselves. 

The Chinese Communists themselves assert that these 
attacks are a prelude to the conquest of Formosa. For ex- 
ample, after the fall of Ichiang, the Peiping radio said that 
it showed a “determined will to fight be the liberation of 
Taiwan {Formosa}. Our people will use all their strength 
to fulfill that task.” 

Clearly, this existing and developing situation poses a 
serious danger to the security of our country and of the entire 
Pacific area and indeed to the peace of the world. We be- 
lieve that the situation is one i appropriate action of the 
United Nations under its charter, for the purpose of ending 
the present hostilities in the area. We would welcome as- 
sumption of such jurisdiction by that body. 
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Meanwhile, the situation has become sufficiently critical to 
impel me, without awaiting action by the United Nations, to 
ask the Congress to participate now, by specific resolution, in 
measures designed to improve the Jn pm for peace. These 
measures would contemplate the use of the Armed Forces of 
the United States if necessary to assure the security of For- 
mosa and the Pescadores. 

The actions that the United States must be ready to under- 
take are various kinds. For example, we must be ready to 
assist the Republic of China to redeploy and consolidate its 
forces if it should so desire. Some of these forces are scat- 
tered throughout the smaller offshore islands as a result of 


historical rather than military reasons directly related to . 


defending Formosa. Because of the air situation in the area, 
withdrawals for the purpose of redeployment of Chinese 
Nationalist forces would be impractical without assistance of 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 

Moreover, we must be alert to any concentration or em- 
ployment of Chinese Communist forces obviously undertaken 
to facilitate attack upon Formosa, and be prepared to take 
appropriate military action. 

I do not suggest that the United States enlarge its defen- 
sive obligations beyond Formosa and the Pescadores as pro- 
vided by the treaty now awaiting ratification. But unhappily, 
the danger of armed attack directed against that area compels 
us to take into account closely related localities and actions 
which, under current conditions, might determine the failure 
or the success of such an attack. The authority that may 
be accorded by the Congress would be used only in situations 
which are recognizable as parts of, or definite preliminaries 
to, an attack against the main positions of Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 

Authority for some of the actions which might be re- 
quired would be inherent in the authority of the Com- 
mander in Chief. Until Congress can act I would not hesi- 
tate, so far as my constitutional powers extend, to take what- 
ever emergency action might be forced upon us in order to 
protect the rights and security of the United States. 

However, a suitable congressional resolution would clearly 
and publicly establish the authority of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief to employ the Armed Forces of this Nation 
promptly and effectively for the purposes indicated if in his 
judgment it became necessary. It would make clear the 
unified and serious intentions of our Government, our Con- 
gress and our people. Thus it will reduce the possibility that 
the Chinese Communists, misjudging our firm purpose and 
national unity, might be disposed to challenge the position 
of the United States, and precipitate a major crisis which even 
they would neither anticipate nor desire. 

In the interest of peace, therefore, the United States must 
remove any doubt regarding our readiness to fight, if neces- 
sary to preserve the vital stake of the free world in a free 
Formosa, and to engage in whatever operations may be 
required to carry out that purpose. 
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To make this plain requires not only Presidential action 
but also congressional action. In a situation such as now 
confronts us, and under modern conditions of warfare, it 
would not be prudent to await the emergency before coming 
to the Congress. Then it might be too late. Already the 
warning signals are flying. 

I believe that the threatening aspects of the present 
situation, if resolutely faced, may be temporary in character. 
Consequently, I recommend that the resolution expire as 
soon as the President is able to report to the Congress that 
the peace and security of the area are reasonably assured by 
international conditions, resulting from United Nations 
action or otherwise. 

Again I say that we would welcome action by the United 
Nations which might, in fact, bring an end to the active 
hostilities in the area. This critical situation has been cre- 
ated by the choice of the Chinese Communists, not by us. 
Their offensive military intent has been flaunted to the whole 
world by words and by deeds. Just as they created the situa- 
tion, so they can end it if they so choose. 

What we are now seeking is primarily to clarify present 

licy and to unite in its application. We are not estab- 
ishing a new policy. Consequently, my recommendations 
do not call for an increase in the Armed Forces of the United 
States or any acceleration in military procurement or levels 
of defense production. If any unforeseen emergency arises 
réquiring any change, I will comunicate with the Congress. 
I hope, however, that the effect of an appropriate con- 
gressional resolution will be to calm the situation rather than 
to create further conflict. 

One final point. The action I request is, of course, no 
substitute for the treaty with the Republic of China which 
we have signed and which I have transmitted to the Senate. 
Indeed, present circumstances make it more than ever impor- 
tant that this basic agreement should be promptly brought 
into force, as a solemn evidence of our determination to 
stand fast in the agreed treaty area and to thwart all attacks 
directed against it. If delay should make us appear indeci- 
sive in this basic respect, the pressures and dangers would 
surely mount. 

Our purpose is peace. That cause will be served if, with 
your help, we demonstrate our unity and our determination. 
In all that we do we shall remain faithful to our obligations 
as a member of the United Nations to be ready to settle our 
international disputes by peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace and security, and justice are not 
endangered. 

For the reasons outlined in this message, I respectfully 
request that the Congress take appropriate action to carry 
out the recommendations contained herein. 


DwiGHTt D. EISENHOWER. 
THE Wuite House, 
January 24, 1955 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


The Joint Resolution on Formosa 


IT SHOULD BE PASSED 
By WALTER F. GEORGE, Senator from Georgia 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., January 27, 1955 


R. PRESIDENT, the Senate Committee on Foreign 
M Relations and the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 

ices acted jointly on Senate Joint Resolution 28; but 
House Joint Resolution 159 is identical with the Senate joint 
resolution in all respects. The House having passed House 
Joint Resolution 159 by a very impressive majority, the sub- 
stitution of the House joint resolution for the Senate joint 
resolution has been made, and the Senate will proceed to 
consider House Joint Resolution 159, rather than Senate Joint 
Resolution 28, which, as I have stated, are precisely the same. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the joint resolution needs 
lengthy discussion. I cail attention to one fact, namely, that 
whatever the value of the joint resolution may be and what- 
ever else it may accomplish, it certainly will have a strong 
psychological effect if it is acted upon promptly and is not 
crippled by trifling amendments. But if it is long-delayed, 
the psychological value of the action taken by the Congress of 
the United States will be very greatly minimized, if indeed 
not partially destroyed. 

Mr. President, I express now my profound belief that the 
President was right in coming to the Congress and requesting 
the paw of this joint resolution. The question is not how 
much power the President may have had. The question is not 
how much power he has under the Constitution. But in this 
juncture of affairs, it is my judgment that the President was 
right in coming to the American Congress, even if the only 
reason for so doing was to secure the moral support of the 
American people, I ask this one question now: If the Congress 
of the United States is willing to withhold moral support to 
the President of the United States, under existing conditions, 
which are not disputed, what is the alternative? Let every 
Member answer, on his conscience, the question of what is 
his alternative. Is it a legalistic argument? Is it quibbling 
over some terms which might be — to legislative 
power and some which might be applicable to executive power 
under the Constitution ? 

I am profoundly grateful, Mr. President, that the debate on 
this grave issue—and it is a grave issue—has not descended 
to the level of partisan politics. The American people are to 
be congratulated that that is true, because if a grave issue of 
this kind were reduced to the level of purely partisan politics, 
the voice of America would not be heard, Mr. President, very 
far beyond our own boundaries, and certainly not in the 
councils of the nations. I say that without regard to whether 
provocation has existed, or whether it now exists, for the 
injection of political observations into this consideration. As 
an American, Mr. President, I believe that to reduce a dis- 
cussion on this grave issue to the basis of petty political argu- 
ments, observations, considerations, innuendoes, and charges, 
would be belittling to the Senate of the United States. I am 
happy that that has not happened. 

I repeat that I am happy that the President came before the 
Congress and gave us certain facts in his message, and asked 
us to consider a joint resolution on this subject. 

Suppose we say that the only effect of the joint resolution 
will be to give to the President, in this grave juncture in world 
affairs, moral support. To the Senator who denies that that 
is so, | ask, What is his alternative? I ask him to answer, not 
my question, but the American people. Such Members will 
have to answer to the American people. 


Mr. President, what are the circumstances? The circum- 
stances are that for a long time military threats have been 
coming from the mainland of China, directed at the Republic 
of China and the islands it held, Formosa and the Pescadores 
Islands, which are contiguous to Formosa. What else? Even 
since the President submitted his message to Congress, and 
twice repeated since that hour, the President of Red China 
has said, ‘You are talking to no purpose. Our purpose is to 
take Formosa and the Pescadores Islands.” 

Not only is that true, Mr. President, but military operations 
actually commenced ; and a small island next to a larger island 
in the Tachen group, some 200-odd miles north or northwest 
of Formosa fell into Communist hands even before the Presi- 
dent submitted his message. But the threat is twice repeated, 
and it comes from the responsible head of Communist China 
—perhaps the ablest single Communist in a commanding posi- 
tion on the earth today, and I do not except the Kremlin. 
He says, ‘‘Say as you please and message as you wish; our pur- 
pose is to liberate’—to use his rather pleasant language— 
“‘Formosa’’—or, as he says, “Taiwan and the citizens of 
Taiwan and the Pescadores Islands.” 

Mr. President, we can spend a great deal of time here. talk- 
ing about the Gulf of Amoy and the Amoy Islands, and talk- 
ing about the question of blocking the gulf. We can spend a 
great deal of time talking about the Maisu Islands and wonder- 
ing what we are going to do and what is to happen to them. 
Chou En-lai is not worried about the offshore islands. That is 
an issue which the American Senate is supposed to consider, 
talk about, exploit, and worry about. Chou is not concerned 
about it. Has he said anything about taking the Tachen 
Islands? Has he said anything about taking any other small 
island along the coast of China? Not at all. He has said, 
“You assert sovereignty over Formosa and the Pescadores 
Islands, and we propose to liberate those islands.” 


That is the challenge. What is the alternative? Is it to 
engage in legalistic talk to the effect that the President already 
has this power? Suppose he has? For the most part he has 
this power. I do not think he has the complete power, un- 
supplemented by congressional action. But the President has 
asked for congressional action up to a a. and he has indi- 
cated what he thinks executive action should comprehend. So 
he has appealed to all the power in the entire Constitution. 
Certainly someone has a right to represent the United States 
of America and the people of the United States. 

The President has only today given additional assurance, 
which, under all the circumstances, I think he was entirely 
right in giving. Speeches on the floor of the Senate have been 
disturbing to foreign chancellories. Make no mistake about 
that. Speeches on the floor of the Senate suggesting that we 
are about to engage in a preventive war—meaning an aggres- 
sive war—play right down the line of Communist propaganda. 
And, of course, our friends in other parts of the world are a 
bit disturbed. So today, following a meeting at the White 
House with important officials of this Government, repre- 
sentatives of the Security Council, of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and others, the statement was made which I shall read. I read 
from the news-ticker report: 


The White House said today President Eisenhower would 
decide personally whether to use United States forces for 
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purposes other than immediate self-defense in protection of 
Formosa against the Communists. 


Do Senators want anything further? Can they ask any- 
think further? Lest some may not have heard it, let me read 
the statement again: 


The White House said today President Eisenhower would 
decide personally— 


Not through any line officer, not through any commander 
in some remote part of the world, not through any officer 
fighting in the Formosa Straits or under the shadow of the 
islands lying off the China coast, but personally— 


whether to use United States forces for purposes other than 
immediate self-defense in protection of Formosa against the 
Communists. 

Do Senators want anything more? 

I read further: 

Mr. Hagerty, White House press secretary, said in a 
statement that Eisenhower had made that clear at a confer- 
ence with top civilian and military defense officials. The 
statement said that at the White House conference today: 

“The President made it clear that these United States 
forces were designed purely for defensive purposes and 
that any decision to use United States forces other than in 
immedite self-defense or in direct defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores, would be a decision which he would take 
and the responsibility for which he has not delegated.” 

The purpose of the statement, it was learned, is at least 
twofold: 

_1. To allay concern expressed by some Senators that the 
President's fight-for-Formosa resolution carries authoriza- 
tion to launch a preventive war against the Communists. 


2. To set at rest concern on the part of some Members of 
Congress that authority to decide whether to use United 
States armed forces might be delegated so that control of 
the situation would not rest with the United States. 


What does that statement say? It says that Chiang Kai-shek 
will not make the decision. A great many Members of the 
Senate have been disturbed about the possibility of Chiang 
Kia-shek breaking loose and starting a war. For 5 years he 
has wanted to move to the mainland. That is understandable. 
I am not critical of the President of the Republic of China, 
but for 5 years and many, many months, when he was wholly 
unleashed and no one was controlling him, he did not start 
a war. 

But what does this statement mean? For one thing, it 
means that neither the President of the Republic of China 
nor any of the officers of that Government will start the war, 
if one is started. But it means infinitely more than that. It 
means that no admiral here and no line officer off the coast 
of China, in the Formosa Straits or elsewhere, will start it. 
It means, in explicit terms, that the decision will be made 
here, that it will be a personal decision of the President of the 
United States, and that he has delegated no authority to any- 
one else to make that decision. 

Mr. President, I believe that President Eisenhower is a 
prudent man. I believe that he is dedicated to a peaceful 
world. I believe what he says, and I am willing to act upon it. 

_There is no question by any Member of Congress, so far 
as I know, that the United States should protect Formosa and 
should protect the group of islands called the Pescadores, 
which lie close to the shores of Formosa. If anyone has a 
contrary view, I have not heard it expressed. 

Certainly the present administration, and certainly the prior 
Democratic administration, said we should protect them. Cer- 
tainly every outstanding strategist in the American Armed 
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Forces has said that if we do not protect this island chain of 
defense in the western Pacific, if we allow the line of com- 
munication to be destroyed by permitting Formosa to fall 
into unfriendly hands, Japan, the Philippines, and perhaps 
even Okinawa—unless we move back from that base, on which 
we have spent immense amounts of money—would be 
endangered. 

Mr. President, I am not a military man, I am not a strate- 
gist, and technically I know nothing about the subject, except 
what commonsense teaches, but, more than what I have 
stated, if Formosa should fall into unfriendly hands, it would 
be with the greatest difficulty that we could defend, not 
merely Japan, not merely the Philippines, which lie a rela- 
tively short distance from Formosa, and Okinawa, but the 
whole of Southeast Asia clear down to the end of the great 
countries that lie under the Equator would be endangered. 
That is clear. I have heard no responsible military man in 
America make any contrary statement. 

Military authorities might differ as to whether we could 
retire to Fortress America and make our stand here and main- 
tain it. That is a different problem. However, they all agree 
that the vital interests of this country lie in the retention in 
friendly hands of Formosa as a key island in the group, essen- 
tial to our communications from the far stretches of the Aleu- 
tians to Australia. No one questions that fact. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to me that there can 
be no question that we should say to the world that we now 
propose to make our position clear. We must say that we 
will not be parties to the placing of Formosa and the Pes- 
cadores in unfriendly hands, and that we will defend them 
against every effort to do so. 

We need not speculate about what faces us, when Chou 
En-lai has repeated at least three times precisely what his 
program is, to wit, the liberation of Formosa and the Pes- 
cadores. 

Many people in the United States have been disturbed be- 
cause the President, in the resolution and in the message to 
Congress, did not suggest exactly what places within the 
general area of Formosa he might think it advisable to hold 
by the use of our Armed Forces. I do not know how to 
characterize that method of thinking. It is a fine line for 
columnists and radio commentators to use. 

The moment we announce what islands we intend to hold, 
we offer Chou En-lai the invitation to take any other islands, 
anywhere off the coast of China. We not only put our enemy 
on notice, but we actually invite him to come and get some 
of those islands. In effect, we say to him, “We will not de- 
fend those islands. We are not sure what we will defend, 
but you can know now that we are not going to defend those 
islands.” 

That seems to me to be sufficient to say on that point. A 
great many people seem to want someone to draw a line. 
I do not. God keep us out of war, but if war must come, 
let us not draw a line and say that beyond that line is a 
sanctuary which the enemy may occupy, and beyond which 
he may retreat. Let us say that wherever the enemy is we will 
strike. Let us, at least, reserve the flexibility which comes 
from no pre-announcement of our own military programs. 
Let us act with commonsense. 

As I said in the beginning, some of our friends believe that 
the President has the full authority for which he has asked in 
the pending resolution. As I have indicated, I- question it 
very much. However, for the most part, he does have the 
power. But that seems to me to be immaterial in connection 
with this resolution. 

Certainly he has both asked for authority from Congress 
and has invoked the powers of the executive branch of the 
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Government and in those two departments all these powers 
must reside. The two together, at least, must possess the 
power to protect the United States. 

I do not know, and I do not believe any other man can 
know, whether the passage of the resolution will increase 
the efforts of Chou En-lai and his government to “liberate,” 
as he says, Formosa, or whether the passage of the resolution 
will intensify the feeling of hostility which unfortunately has 
grown up between ourselves and a people who for many long 
years, if not centuries, have been friendly disposed toward 
America; but I am certain that whether the resolution is 
passed or whether it is dismissed without passage, the decision 
of Chou En-lai and whatever allies he has, on whom he is 
depending, will not be altered. 

He does not do business in that way. He makes up his 
own program, and follows it out. 

But certainly when the President of the United States, 
who perhaps has all the powers he has suggested he would 
exercise, comes to Congress and asks for our support, we must 
indeed have a very clear answer of the alternative that we 
are willing to give to that request, if we deny it, not only to 
him but to the American people. 

When we consider the President's announcement of a 
few hours ago that he would decide personally whether to use 
United States forces for purposes other than immediate self- 
defense, in protection - Formosa against the Communists, 
one thing is certain, Mr. President, namely, that such a 
decision is within his power and within his power alone. 

Mr. President, I know very well that various arguments can 
‘be made. I have heard military men argue for hours con- 
cerning what is our best defense, and what is not. All that 
is beside the point. If we have a right, because of our vital 
interest in the free world facing the Pacific, east and west, 
to defend Formosa in order to prevent its falling into the 
hands of an unfriendly power, we have a right to make an 
effective defense. 

But some of our friends are worried because we may want 
to hold some islands which the Nationalist Government of 
China has across the little hundred-mile strait if that be neces- 
sary. I say, Mr. President, that when we have the clear right, 
or when we assume the power of saying that the holding of 
a given piece of land at sea is vital to the interests of this 
country, and that we — to hold it, we have the right to 
say that we shall undertake to make an effective defense of 
that island. We would be the laughing stock of mankind if 
we said we would not interfere until we saw the enemy actually 
putting his foot on the shore of Formosa. In this modern 
world, with the new weapons now available, we cannot de- 
fend it in that way. That suggestion cannot be seriously 
advanced anywhere. 

If we are going to defend effectively the island of Formosa 
or the Pescadores, we have to start in time to stop the invasion 
of those islands. If, as some of our friends contend, the 
President has a perfect right to do everything he thinks is 
wise or right to prevent the invasion and “liberation” of 
Formosa, he can start operations in areas away beyond the 
islands. He can bomb the concentrations prepared for the 
attack, though I myself do not concede such a situation to 
exist. But if that be true, why worry about the islands? The 
islands would be in between Formosa and the point where a 


large concentration of air power was taking place ready for 
an immediate attack on Formosa. 

But, Mr. President, I believe the President of the United 
States, if he has a clear right to take any affirmative action, 
has a right to make that action effective. I would be the last 
man ever to bind his hands and say, ‘““You cannot do this 
and you cannot do that.” When he suggests the passage of 
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a resolution and outlines it to us and says, “This is what I 
want to do,” I am willing to acquiesce. I would never bind 
his hands. 

Mr. President, what are the facts which are beyond dis- 
pute? The Sino-Japanese War ended in approximately 1895. 
As a result of that war and at the end of that war Formosa 
and the Pescadores Islands were ceded by China to Japan. 
They remained in the hands of Japan until the end of World 
War II and the signing of the peace treaty following that 
war. In the peace treaty Japan said only that she quitclaimed 
any interest, title, or right of sovereignty which she had over 
Formosa and the Pescadores. 

What about the columnists and commentators on our for- 
eign policy, who refer to a juridical line, and then talk about 
something else, and heaven only knows what they mean? 
Where did the right to Formosa and the Pescadores go? It 
remained in the hands of the United States and her allies. 
It remains there to this hour. It will remain there, under 
even a legalistic conception, until some other disposition is 
made of Formosa and the Pescadores group. That being true, 
Mr. President, and inasmuch as we have taken the initiative 
in the far western Pacific, we certainly have the right to be 
heard about their disposition. Two administrations represent- 
ing different political parties have said that Formosa and the 
Pescadores should not fall into unfriendly hands. Does not 
that mean that we are to defend them? Do we want to be 
unworthy of the trust and confidence of every small nation 
on the face of the globe, as we would be if we should repu- 
diate our obligation? Do we? Are we capable of even debat- 
ing whether we will refuse to defend those islands? 

Eliminating all questions of an effective defense, and look- 
ing only at the big question here involved, shall we not de- 
fend them in the face of a threat, twice repeated within a 
week, by the powerful leader of Communist Red China, that 
he intends, despite all our protests, to take Formosa and the 
Pescadores? It seems to me that the question answers itself. 
If it does not, I am incapable of answering it. 

Looking at the resolution for a moment, Mr. President, by 
it Congress authorizes the President of the United States ‘‘to 
employ the Armed Forces of the United States as he deems 
necessary for the specific purpose of securing and protecting 
Formosa and the Pescadores against armed attack”—and, 
translating it literally, as it must be construed—“‘this authority 
to include the securing and protection of such related positions 
and territories of that area now in friendly hands and the 
taking of such other measures as he judges to be required or 
appropriate in assuring the defense of Formosa and the 
Pescadores.”’ 

I point out to the Senate—and in this I do not think I 
can be wrong—that that is a limiting clause. It is an express 
limitation upon the power of the President. He is not re- 
quired to use the authority which he is asking Congress to give 
him. He may have the authority under the Constiution, which 
is an altogether different question. But he is not asking Con- 
gress to give him any authority except the authority to secure 
and protect such related positions and territories of that area 
as are now in friendly hands. 

What does that mean? It means that the President is ask- 
ing Congress to say to him, “You cannot take, secure, and 
hold any area on the mainland of China, because it is not 
in friendly hands." The authority can refer only to those 
islands lying not too far off the coast which, in some way 
or other, the Nationalist Republic of China has been enabled 
to hold, and which it now holds. 

So what the President himself is asking is that we agree, 
so far as we can agree, to give him support, not to go onto 
the mainland, and not to take any lands which are held by 
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any ag other than those who are friends of ours. He is 
asking that he be given the right, in this area, to secure and 
protect those lands that are now in friendly hands. That is 
what the President has asked for. It is a limitation upon his 
authority and power, from the point of view of those who 
believe the President has absolute power to reach as far back 
as he wishes in order to protect Formosa and the Pescadores. 
But he is asking for this authority, and I think he is asking 
it for a good reason and a good purpose. 

I can see no reason why Congress should hesitate to grant 
him that power, which is a probable limitation upon the 
power which, under the Constitution, he might exercise, but 
as to which assuredly he feels justified, by implication at least 
as strong as death, in saying to congress: “I do not want 
the authority to go beyond the areas which are now in friendly 
hands. I want you to give me the authority to secure and 
protect lands now in friendly hands, and that only.” 

Whatever amendment may be offered may not be intended 
to do one important thing, but they will have the unavoidable 
result of conveying to our enemies all around the globe the 
idea that we haggle and hesitate and delay when we are asked 
to give moral support to the President of the United States 
in this grave matter. 
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Mr. President, that is all I shall say at this time; and per- 
haps it is all I shall say on the joint resolution. No person 
can guarantee the results of any important public act. We 
cannot. But there is no man who is worth his salt, in this 
or any other high deliberative body which has any authority in 
the premises, who is not willing to exercies his best judgment, 
his honest judgment, in response to the President. 

Though unhappily it may turn out that the request of the 
President was unwise, though unhappily it may turn out that 
the passage of the joint resolution will result in evil to our 
country, and bring about a horrible experience, nevertheless, it 
is one of those things as to which, when we assume high pub- 
lic office, we simply assume the responsibility of passing upon. 

I hope no Democrat will be heard to say that because the 
President of the United States came to Congress, he is thereby 
subject to criticism. The President chose a courageous course, 
a course which would be taken only by a prudent, patient man, 
who knows the pitfalls along the course, and who knows the 
horrors of war. 

For my part, I shall always commend the President for com- 
ing to Congress with this request. 


The Joint Resolution on Formosa 


IT SHOULD BE AMENDED 
By WAYNE MORSE, Senator from Oregon 


Delivered in the United States Senate, 


speech in opposition to the joint resolution. In the 
course of the remainder of the debate I may deem 
it necessary to make a few rebuttal statements in connection 
with certain amendments of which I am a cosponsor and 
which will be voted upon later. However, I do not propose, 
after this speech, to make another major speech on this issue. 

The eye taken by the Senator from Oregon throughout 
this debate has not been an easy one, but it has been one 
which my conscience and convictions have compelled me to 
take. In the course of this speech I shall devote myself pri- 
marily to referring to certain arguments made by one of the 
most distinguished Members of the Senate, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr.George], and comments on an argument or 
two made by the distinguished Senator from California [Mr. 
Knowland]. Then I shall summarize my arguments in oppo- 
sition to the joint resolution, and make that the closing of 
my case in opposition. 

I am perfectly willing to allow history to judge whether 
or not my position was a sound one. Therefore I shall not 
yield in the course of these remarks to any Senator save and 
except the Senator from Georgia or the Senator from. Cali- 
fornia, because it would be only courteous and proper to do 
so if they decided they had any questions they wished to ask 
me during the course of my remarks. 

I am as eager as are the Senator from Georgia and the 
Senator from California to bring this debate to an early close, 
so that the Senate may reach a vote at the earliest possible 
moment. 

There has been some discussion during the course of the 
debate about psychological advantages for the United States 
in this resolution. There have been statements to the effect 
that great psychological advantages are to be obtained by our 
taking action on the joint resolution, either in its present form 
or some modified form, and doing so at an early hour. 


M: PRESIDENT, I expect this to be my last major 
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As I indicated earlier in the day, I am in complete agree- 
ment with the Senator from Georgia and the Senator from 
California that we ought to vote on the joint resolution today 
or tonight. In my 10 years in the Senate I do not know when 
there was a greater duty and responsibility resting upon Mem- 
bers of this body to remain in their seats until a measure was 
finally disposed of than there is in the case of the pending 
measure, even if it is not voted upon until 5 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 

From the standpoint of psychological factors, | think our 
recognition of the importance of action on the joint resolu- 
tion, and the importance of remaining in the Chamber for 
whatever number of hours may be necessary to finish the job, 
would be clear notice to the world that, although there are 
differences of opinion among us as to the particular language 
which ought to be contained in the joint resolution, we are a 
united legislative body so far as concerns unity of opposition 
to the Communist segment of the world. 

I do not expect ever to be able to catch up with the im- 
plications, the innuendoes, and downright misrepresentations 
which are appearing in some segments of the press against 
the Senator iron Oregon, including one which appears in this 
evening’s Washington Star. As 1 said the other day, I have 
no intention of answering irresponsible criticisms or ad homi- 
nem attacks on the Senator from Oregon. I wish to make 
sure, so that at least my descendants may read this statement 
when they come to read the Record long after I have passed 
from this earth, that there is not a man or woman in the 
Senate who is more opposed to communism and everything 
it stands for than is the Senator from Oregon. 

However, I believe that freedom in the United States will 
be in jeopardy if we ever reach the point where a Member of 
the United States Senate, with a deep conviction, cannot ex- 
press a disagreement with the President of the United States 
and with his colleagues in the Senate with respect to the form 
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a resolution should take without being subjected to personal 
abuse and vilification. No other Member of the Senate is more 
insistent than I am that we make clear to Red China and to 
Red Russia that we have no intention of standing by and let- 
ting them take Formosa and the Pescadores. However I do 
not favor the pending resolution because I think it is very 
likely to be provocative of war. 

With those introductory remarks, I turn to the able speech 
delivered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. George] yester- 
day 

I well know that when one crosses swords with the senior 
Senator from Georgia in a legal argument, he crosses swords 
with a legal Hercules. However, I disagree with the senior 
Senator from Georgia with regard to the legal interpretation 
he made yesterday of certain language in the resolution. I am 
satisfied that, from the standpoint of legal construction he is 
completely wrong in the legal theory he enunciated on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday. It is the same argument he made 
in committee. It is the same argument he has made in con- 
versations with some of us since the close of the committee 
hearings. It is the argument that the language from line 7 
through 11 on page 2 of the resolution constitutes language 
of limitation, and is subject to the old legal construction that 
language of limitation modifies the general power granted 
elsewhere in a document, and subjects the general power to 
the restrictions of language of limitation. 

Mr. President, there is not one word in the language from 
line 7 through line 11 on page 2 of the resolution which is 
subject to the interpretation that it is language of limitation. 
I shall now set forth the reasons for that statement. 

First, I should like to quote from the speech of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator ion Georgia at page 718 of the 
Record: 

What does that mean? It means that the President is 
asking Congress to say to him, “You cannot take, secure, 
and hold any area on the mainland of China, because it 
is not in friendly hands.” The authority can refer only to 
those islands lying not too far off the coast which, in some 
way or other, the Nationalist Republic of China has been 
enabled to hold, and which it now holds. 

So what the President himself is asking is that we agree, 
so far as we can agree, to give him support, not to go onto 
the mainland, and not to take any lands which are held by 
any people other than those who are friends of ours. He 
is asking that he be given the right, in this area to secure 
and protect those lands that are now in friendly hands. 


The Senator from Georgia greatly stresses in his argu- 
ment the words “in friendly hands.” 

I continue to quote from the speech of the Senator from 
Georgia: 

That is what the President has asked for. It is a limita- 
tion upon his authority and power, from the = of view 
of those who believe the President has absolute power to 
reach as far back as he wishes in order to protect Formosa 
and the Pescadores. But he is asking for this authority, 
and I think he is asking it for a good reason and a good 
purpose. 

I can see no reason why Congress should hesitate to grant 
him that power, which is a probable limitation upon the 

wer which, under the Constitution, he might exercise, 

t as to which assuredly he feels justified, by implication 
at least as strong as death, in saying to Congress: “I do 
not want the authority to go beyond the areas which are now 
in friendly hands. I want you to give me the authority to 
secure and protect lands now in friendly hands, and that 
only.” 
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I respectfully say that the difficulty with the Senator's argu- 
ment is that the language in the resolution referring to terri- 
tories in friendly hands has absolutely nothing to do with 
the power granted in the resolution to the President to defend 
Formosa and the Pescadores. 


Let us look at that language, because it is the language 
which would be stricken from the resolution by the Humphrey 
amendment, which now, I understand, will be offered by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Lehman] and the Senator from 
Oregon. 


This is the language which it is proposed to strike out: 
this authority to include the securing and protection of such 
related positions and territories of that area now in friendly 
hands and the taking of such other measures as he judges 
to be required or appropriate in assuring the defense of 
Formosa and the Pescadores. 


I discussed that language at some length: last night. I 
reiterate my position by saying I do not know how the senior 
Senator from Georgia or any other Senator could draft 
language broader in scope than the language which says ‘‘and 
the taking of such other measures as he judges to be re- 
quired or appropriate in assuring the defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores.” 

I always try to be exceedingly fair in legal arguments, as 
in all other matters. Therefore let me say there is other lan- 
guage in the resolution, not touched by the Humphrey amend- 
ment, which reads: 


That the President of the United States be and he hereby 
is authorized to employ the Armed Forces of the United 
States as he deems necessary for the specific =— of 
securing and protecting Formosa and the Pescadores. 


The clause ‘as he deems necessary’ in my judgment is also 
very broad, too. 

I now come to the heart of the difference which exists on 
the floor of the Senate on this very fundamental issue. In 
my judgment the language to which I have been objecting 
is language which, read in line with testimony given before 
the committees in executive session, would authorize in ad- 
vance, and, in effect, would predate approval by the Congress 
of the United States, of an order by the President of the 
United States to strike against the mainland of China, if he 
should decide that such an act was required to defend For- 
mosa and the Pescadores. 

There is no language of limitation to that power anywhere 
in the resolution. There is not one word of limitation to that 
power from line 7 to line 11 on page 2 of the resolution. 
On the contrary, it is the very language which makes perfectly 
clear that the President of the United States will have the 
authority to take such other measures as he judges to be neces- 
sary. Those other measures could include a preventive war 
strike against the mainland of China. 


Here again we are involved in the very delicate point as to 
what the attitudes of the Secretary of State and the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff happen to be in regard to the 
exercise of a decision to make a strike on the mainland of 
China. 

I shall not say more on that point than I have already said, 
except to refer to the essence of it. It is as the transcript 
will show, that both the Secretary of State and the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in their testimony before the 
committee—and I can say it now because there has been a 
discussion of it in the press, and that discussion in the press 
found no source in the Senator from Oregon, let me say—was 
to the effect that it may be necessary to make a strike against 
the mainland of China before a strike or act of war could be 
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made by the Red Chinese against the United States in our 
defense of Formosa and the Pescadores. 

We cannot escape the conclusion, in my judgment, that if 
that is done it will constitute an act of war on the part of 
the United States against Red China before Red China com- 
mits an act of war against the United States. In examination 
of these two responsible officials of our Government, there was 
no denial by them that a strike by our forces against the main- 
land of China under such circumstances would be an act of 
war. That is what I am talking about, Mr. President. That 
is the position I have taken throughout this debate. And in 
closing my case on this point, I reiterate that never in the 
Senate of the United States shall I vote for language in a 
resolution which, in my judgment, cannot be reconciled with 
the glorious history of the United States in regard to our de- 
votion to peace and the proof of our devotion to peace by a 
record which shows we never committed an act of war against 
a nation until that nation first committed an act of war against 
us. 
One of the most dangerous implications of this resolution 
is that for the first time in our history we now enunciate a 
threat of aggression against a nation not now at war with us. 
What does the Senate think the effects of that will be all 
over Asia? One effect will be terrifying fear on the part of 
millions that war is imminent. The Asiatic peoples are be- 
coming more and more alarmed over the potential threat on 
the part of the United States, that the United States will 
decide whether it will make a strike against another nation 
before that nation has made war against us. This threat of 
aggression is a departure from the great principles of the long 
established historic foreign policy of the United States. This 
is a closing of the book on that great record and the writing 
of a new chapter which, in my judgment will be a black chap- 
ter in the pages of American history if we do not modify the 
language of the pending resolution. 

So long as that language remains in the resolution, let me 
say, Mr. President, I am not going to accept the argument 
that there is any language of limitation upon the powers of 
the President of the United States to order a strike against the 
mainland of China if he should decide that such a strike 
should be made, because of military events occurring on the 
mainland of China. 

Mr. President, let us consider some of the operative facts 
in this picture. It is perfectly clear that those who know me 
know how I hate the Communist regime of Red China. But 
there has been a great deal of discussion about a common 
hypothetical which has run through many of the speeches, 
which goes something like this: Suppose the Red Chinese 
start building jet airfields or airfields capable of accommodat- 
ing jet planes in the area of the port of Amoy, or in that part 
of the mainland of China which is off the Quemoy Islands. 
Suppose they concentrate large military forces there, not only 
planes, but manpower. Suppose they also start congregating 
or assembling submarines and naval craft. Are we going to 
wait until some overt act of aggression against us is com- 
mitted, or are we going to strike them first ? 

It is thought that by raising that hypothetical question, Mr. 
President, any of us who do not agree that we should strike 
first are soft toward communism, or that for some reason we 
are following the Communist line. That is one of the charges 
made against the senior Senator from Oregon in the press 
today. 

As I said on the floor of the Senate, the Supreme Court 
of the United States has rendered my decision on this matter 
many times in our past history in great cases where it has 
held that in the hour of great crisis we should hold fast to 
our constitutional processes. I say, Mr. President, let us hold 
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fast to them now in this critical hour. Let us not put our- 
selves into such a position that we will be judged by the 
world as a Nation that has said, “We will decide for our- 
selves whether we should commit an aggression first.” If we 
make that decision, I fear, Mr. President, the judgment that 
will rest upon the heads of generations of Americans 50 or 
100 years from today will be to the great discredit of America. 

Let Senators figuratively put themselves on the mainland of 
China for a moment. Knowing what we know about the 
viciousness of the police state and the totalitarian methods of 
Red China it is easy for us to look at the picture only from 
our side and not have any understanding of the Chinese atti- 
tude. Although I hate the Red Chinese leaders, Mr. President, 
and although I despise the acceptance of communism by China, 
I, nevertheless, cannot get away from my early conditioning. 
I remember that as a little boy, on Sunday after Sunday after 
Sunday, in my Sunday-school class, I divided up the small 
amount of the contribution I was able to make each week into 
two parts. One part for the church, and the other for mission- 
ary work in China. That was true of millions of other Ameri- 
can boys and girls, because the history of the United States 
is a history of great Christian understanding and charity to- 
ward the Chinese people. We have got to win this fight in 
the decades immediately ahead, Mr. President, for the hearts 
and the minds of the people behind the Iron Curtain, or free- 
dom will not prevail in the world. 

I say we must take a look at the picture from the standpoint 
of what the Chinese ple, by the millions, see, and also 
from the standpoint dtae their thinking is being poisoned 
by the vicious, lying propaganda of the Red leaders. 

So, Mr. President, with the’ United States still claiming it 
should defend Quemoy and the Matsu, what do the Chinese 
see? They see an opponent in a civil war, the Nationalist 
Chinese, occupying those islands which they say, from the 
standpoint of their sovereign rights, belong to China. Sir 
Anthony Eden said so yesterday. The heads of free states 
around the world today are telling us that those islands belong 
not to the Nationalist Chinese, but to China. 

The answer may be made, “We do not recognize China as 
a sovereign power.” But most of our allies do, and we can- 
not escape the fact that her diplomatic relations with us are 
those of a de facto government. We seem to be willing to 
have conversations with her on some matters. But she is a 
de facto government, and there is a civil war going on between 
the Red Chinese and the Nationalist Chinese over Quemoy 
and the Matsu. 

It would be a bad historic precedent if we should involve 
ourselves in a civil war over Quemoy and the Matsu. 

That is why I said before, and repeat in this final argument, 
that I would rather walk out of the Senate of the United 
States; I would rather be defeated tomorrow than to cast a 
vote which I think may lead to the sacrifice of American boys 
in defense of the Nationalist Chinese on Quemoy or the 
Matsu. I fear that will be one of the results of passing this 
resolution, unless we are exceedingly lucky. If it shall not 
be one of the results, it will be because we will be protected 
in accordance with that great motto of our country, “In God 
we trust.” I am afraid that if this resolution is passed, the 
only thing that will reduce the strong probabilities of war 
will be God Almighty directing human destiny from His 
throne in the high heavens. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will not the Senator from Oregon 
admit, historically speaking, that had the United States not 
intervened in the Greek civil war, all of Greece today would 
be communistic ? 
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Mr. MORSE. I do not believe the United States intervened 
in the Greek civil war in the sense that we are arguing the 
oint here. I think that what happened in connection with 
ure Greek war was an aftermath of the whole European prob- 
lem following World War II, and that we still had an 
obligation to settle that war in the interests of peace, and 
that was what we did in Greece. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield ? 

Mr. MORSE. I may say further, if the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will pardon me for a moment, that if we had not 
intervened, I think all of Europe today would be communistic. 

The Senator may recall that as we walked back from the 
joint session of Congress, at which President Truman laid 


down the Truman doctrine, I happened to be the first to rise 


in the Senate, at my desk on the other side of the aisle, and 
pledge to the President of the United States my support of 
the Truman doctrine. I did so because at that hour it seemed 
to me that he was, symbolicly, the great strength that stopped 
communism from marching across all of Europe. But that 
was directly connected, I may say, with our obligations still 
growing out of World War II to maintain peace in Europe. 

In this instance, we have no rights in Quemoy or Matsu. 
We never have had. Those islands always have been sovereign 
territory of China. Were we to go into those islands and try 
to make them available to the Nationalist Chinese, we would 
be taking sides in a war which, in my judgment, we should 
stay out of; and also, in my judgment, we would be taking 
sides on an issue in which we do not have to become involved 
in order to defend and protect Formosa, which is many, many 
miles away from Quemoy and Matsu. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator further 
rield ? 

Mr. MORSE. | yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not a fact that so far as the 
Communist world is concerned, they considered the operation 
in Korea on June 25, 1950, as a civil war between the North 
Korean Republic? 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question about that. 

Mr| KNOWLAND. We intervened in that civil war. Had 
we not intervened, probably today all of Korea, and perhaps 
even Japan and more of Asia, would be behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me tell the Senator from California what 
I believe our clear international law obligation was in regard 
to Korea, which not only justified our going into Korea but 
which dictated our doing so. The United States and Russia, 
in the first instance, partitioned Korea. That was not a United 
Nations decision. That was a military decision, first recom- 
mended by military advisers of our Government, and then 
sanctioned and entered into by civil officials of our Govern- 
ment. We did it; the United Nations did not do it. 

When we did it, and when that understanding was entered 
into, then, let me say, we had an obligation to continue to 
protect the people of South Korea when the Russians, acting 
through their puppets, the Red Chinese, launched their attack 
across the 38th parallel. But that had already become an in- 
ternational law obligation of the United States. 

We have no legal obligation to protect the islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu; to the contrary, in my judgment, we 
ought to get out of those islands, and get out quickly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator fur- 
ther yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not a fact that the question in- 
volved has to do with securing Quemoy and Matsu for the 
Government of the Republic of China, in whose possession 
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those islands are now and have been historically for a long 
time? Furthermore, the Government of the Republic of 
China is a member of the United Nations, recognized by a 
majority of the members of the United Nations as being the 
legal government of the territory whose area is now occupied 
by the Government of the Republic of China. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that argument, but I do not 
accept its premise, from this standpoint: It is a civil war area, 
and we owe no obligation to the Nationalist Government of 
China to reestablish it on the mainland of China or to re- 
establish it on any island it may lose, or to keep it on Quemoy 
or Matsu. I say that because, in my judgment, if we were to 
do that, we would be clearly interfering with and trying to 
direct the internal affairs of a country involved in a civil war. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator fur- 
ther yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is not the Senator from Oregon fa- 
miliar with the fact that the Chinese Communist regime admit- 
tedly, despite the fact that the United Nations itself called 
upon all member states and other nations of the world to 
resist the original Communist North Korean aggression in 
Korea, across the 38th parallel, sent into Korea, across the 
Yalu River, more than a million men, armed with weapons of 
war, either by Chinese Communist or Soviet Communist, to 
make war upon the United Nations and upon the United 
States, which was bearing 90 rege of the manpower burden, 
and more than 90 percent of the resource burden; that they 
continued that war and helped to inflict 140,000 casualties 
upon us, including some 35,000 dead; and that that war, 
which the Chinese Reds themselves initiated, and which they 
themselves carried on, has been terminated only by armistice 
terms, which the same Communist regime has violated, not 
only to the extent of building up their armed forces in North 
Korea, their air bases in North Korea, and their equipment in 
North Korea, but to the additional extent that they are now 
admittedly holding at least 15 American airmen, wearing the 
uniform of the United States, and perhaps as many as 800 
additional American GI's. 

Under those circumstances, the Chinese Reds have made 
war upon the United States and the other civilized nations of 
the world. 

So does not the Senator believe, considering that historical 
background, that both the United Nations and the United 
States of America have some interest in seeing to it, as the 
Senator from Oregon himself has quite well pointed out, that 
a ruthless, yodless regime, uninterested in decency and inter- 
national law and order is prevented from moving out into the 
Pacific and putting itself in a better position, ultimately, to 
gain control of Formosa, as they have threatened to do? 

Does not the Senator recognize that we are not discussing 
an innocent nation on the mainland, a nation which has not 
committed an act of aggression, but, to the contrary, a nation 
which stands condemned as an aggressor by the United 
Nations itself. 

Does not that give us some purpose, some legality, in tak- 
ing a stand, which we might not take if the situation related, 
let us say, to India or to some other nation, which had not 
such a history of aggression? 

Mr. MORSE. I respond by saying, most respectfully, that 
if the conclusion of the Senator from California, as I have 
listened to the particulars he has listed in ‘his statement, is 
that Red China is at war with the United States, then the 
Senator from California ought to have at the desk a proposed 
declaration of war against Red China. But he does not have 
one there. 
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I think it is generally recognized that the United States is 
not at war with Red China. We are at e with Red China. 

The argument of the Senator from California in which he 
calls the attention of the Senate and of the Senator from 
Oregon to the Korean situation is quite irrelevant and im- 
material to the issue before us, as to whether or not we ought 
to defend the Nationalist Chinese on Quemoy and Matsu. 

If the Senator from California thinks that I am at all happy 
about or am approving of what has happened in Korea, he 
is mistaken, because I think he knows that he and I agree 
on more phases of that situation than we disagree on. 

But I wish to say, in answer to his argument, that we are 
not at war with Red China today; and I think we ought to 
try to see if we can win a peace with honor in the Pacific 
without becoming involved in a war with Red China. If 
we become involved in one, I think we shall be on our way 
to total war. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the key to the Senator’s state- 
ment is that we should have peace with honor; but the ques- 
tion is, Where are we to draw the line between a peace with 
honor and peace at any price? 

Mr. MORSE. I hate to think of the judgment which the 
Asiatic peoples are going to pronounce upon us if we get 
into a war by making a strike against 2 nation with whom we 
are not at war at the time a preventive war strike is made 
by us. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not wish to encroach upon the 
time of the Senator from Oregon unduly 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from California has been very 
patient toward me in the past, and I am glad to yield to him. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the issue involved in the reso- 
lution and the statement by the President is not that we will 
make a strike against the Red Chinese, or that we might 
engage in preventive war or aggression against them. I think 
the resolution unties our hands in case an act of aggression 
shall be made upon us while we are carrying out certain of our 
obligations or certain of our desires to help redeploy the forces 
of the Republic of China, which is the legal government of 
China. 

However, I shall drop that [sens and say to the Senator 
that I, too, as a youngster, contributed pennies to the Chinese; 
and I say I have a very strong conviction that there may be, 
behind the Iron Curtain of China, as I think, indeed, there 
may be behind the Iron Curtain of Eastern Europe, literally 
tens, if not hundreds, of millions of people who pray that 
in the not-too-distant future the tyranny which the Senator 
from Oregon has so clearly depicted may come to an end. The 
Senator pointed out the other day that in the enslaved labor 
camps literally millions of laborers are being worked to death, 
and those persons may be praying that they may not have 
to live under that tyranny much longer. Instead of the people 
of China feeling that the adoption of this resolution would 
be a threat to them, they may feel that the Republic of China, 
holding the coastal islands, continues to be the only reasonable 
hope that some day they may be free. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should like to interrupt the 
Senator, before he goes to the next point, to say that I cer- 
taily agree with his observation we have many friends among 
the many millions of people in China; but one of my fears 
is that we shall lose them quickly if we give them proof that 
we will make war before war is made upon us. I ask the 
Senator not to forget that Asiatic boys and girls have been 
brought up on the conditioning and the folklore that the great 
threat to Asia is western domination. Let us not give them 
any proof of our intention of dominating Asia and making 
war against them. It would be good communistic propaganda 
to proclaim that such was our intention. 
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I realize that, from a military standpoint, the Senator and 
I do not agree. My belief is that we do not have to hold 
Matsu and Quemoy in order to defend Formosa. As I inter- 
pret a report over the wire of what the Senator said earlier 
today the Senator seems to think that the resolution in effect 
draws a line of demarcation in the Formosa Strait area. One 
of my objections to the resolution is that I do not think it 
draws a line of demarcation, but, on the contrary, makes the 
whole thing ambiguous. The resolution would result in pe. 
ting us in the position of contending that, in order to defend 
islands, along the coast of China which are in possession of 
one side in a civil war, we will commit a preventive-war act 
if we think it would be to our military advantage. However, 
Mr. President, we have argued that point previously. We 
simply do not agree that preventive war is one of the dangers 
of the resolution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I think many people 
in China, both behind and in front of the Iron Curtain, recog- 
nize that a free country cannot coexist, in the Communist 
interpretation of the word, with communism, because Com- 
munist governments coexist only until they can subvert a free 
country from within or destroy it by overt aggression from 
without. 

Since the Senator from Oregon has referred to Christian 
teaching, I should like to bring to the attention of the Senate 
the fact that a minister of the gospel, whose parents spent 
many years in China, wrote me, strongly protesting the idea 
of coexistence with the Communist world, in the sense that 
I think a great many —— both in the Kremlin and in 
Peiping refer to it, and I should like to bring that passage 
of the Bible to the attention of the Senate. It is from Second 
Corinthians: 

Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: 

For what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteous- 

ness? and what communion hath light with darkness? 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I would reply to that good 
minister of the Gospel by suggesting to him that we would 
not get very far in our great Christian missionary movements 
in the world if we did not try to convert the infidels. After 
all, we have to mingle among them; we have to associate with 
them in order to lead them into the paths of righteousness. 

Mr. President, I use that as the springboard for the observa- 
tion that we ought to make the plea to the United Nations 
that it become the great evangelistic leader of political con- 
version in Asia. That is why I think this resolution ought not 
contain a provision which authorizes the President to exercise, 
if he desires to do so, such broad, sweeping power permitting 
of a preventive war act, but should contain language which 
will make it perfectly clear that if Communist China engages 
in aggressive action against Formosa, it will be at war with 
the United States. At the same time, we should try to prevail 
upon the United Nations to offer its good offices in an effort 
to settle the troubles in the Pacific by peaceful means. I think 
that is the Christian approach. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The difficulty is that while from time 
to time in the past the infidels would take violent measures 
against those who would preach the Gospel, at least the mis- 
sionaries were allowed to preach it. The trouble with com- 
munism is that when persons enter the Communist countries 
either to preach the Gospel or to preach democracy and free- 
dom, they are liquidated in an NKVD prison. That is the 
difference. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not blind to the ugly realities which 
confront us in this situation. I disagree with the Senator from 
California that the way to meet those ugly realities is to give 
the President authorization under the terms of the resolution 
to make an aggressive threat against Asia. Let me repeat what 
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I said last night: There was not a word in the White House 
release yesterday which in any way modified the language in 
the resolution. All the President said, in effect, was that if it 
should be decided to do more than engage in direct self- 
defense of Formosa, he, the President of the United States 
would make the decision. Of course, I would want him to 
be the one to make the decision, if it is to be made, although 
I think such a decision should never be made by any President 
of the United States. I do not believe we ought to violate our 
historic peace policy. 

However, there was nothing in the White House release 
of yesterday which changed the authorization in the resolu- 
tion to strike against the mainland of China. Let me repeat 
to my friends in the Senate who believe that the release justi- 
fies their voting for the resolution that there is nothing in 
the release which in any way modifies the extraordinary power 
which it is sought by the resolution to give to the President. 

I would not vote to give such authorization to any Presi- 
dent, because we cannot get away from the fact that if a 
President, whether it be this President or any other President, 
would ever exercise such a power, in effect what we would be 
doing, by voting for such a resolution, would be predating 
a declaration of war, as was stated by a great Member of this 
body in conversation with some of us some days ago. That is 
what the adoption of the resolution would do. 

A great many Senators who are supporting the resolution 
take refuge in the assumption that the President will never 
make a decision to use such power, the authorization of which 
I am protesting. I do not know whether he will or not. He 
is human. He may be persuaded to do it. If he should make 
such a decision he would not make it in a vacuum. He would 
make it on the basis of representations made to him. Who 
would make such representations to the President? Military 
advisers would have much to say about it. The Secretary of 
State wouid have much to say about it. In the kind of gov- 
ernment under which we operate, a President would take such 
advice unless it could be shown that the advisers were wrong. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Thurmond in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota ? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have said—and I shall keep 
my commitment—that I shall yield only to the two Senators 
whose remarks I am commenting upon, because if I do not 
proceed on that basis, in view of my position in this debate, 
I may be speaking here until 7 p.m. I wish to get through 
in a few minutes, and it will take me only a few minutes to 
make my case if I do not yield to others than the two 
Senators I have mentioned. 

Mr. President, I wish to say the President is going to rely 
upon his military advisers; he is bound to rely upon them. 
That brings about in the Senate a split which is rather vital. 
There are some Senators who have complete confidence in 
the advisers of the President, and there are some of us who 
do not. Some of us are very much concerned about the fact 
that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has given clear 
evidence that he leans heavily toward a preventive-war policy. 
I have said I believe the difference of opinions within the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—and there are differences—have arisen 
because some of our military leaders are afraid that if we get 
into a war situation on the mainland of China we do not have 
in being the Armed Forces required to successfully prosecute 
a war there. 

Despite the fact that there are those who seek to give the 
impression that the arguments I have made in the course of 
this debate have not been in the interest of my country, I 
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believe the fight that those of us who are opposed to the 
joint resolution have made during the debate already has re- 
sulted in some change in the Executive attitude. I do not 
think we can explain on any other basis the White House 
release of yesterday. I hope at least the debate will help make 
clear to the administration that in this country there 1s great 
concern about the danger that military advisers of the pre- 
ventive-war school may succeed in “oy nga. the Executive 
to take what some of us think would be a very unfortunate 
course of action if he were to authorize a strike against the 
mainland of China before an act of war was committed against 
us. 
Now, Mr. President, I move to my next point by way of 
summary of my arguments against the joint resolution. It 
is that I think the uncertainty of the joint resolution increases, 
and does not decrease, the risk of war. The joint resolution 
is said to be based on the premise that miscalculation is a 
major cause of war. The argument is made that if the Kaiser 
and Hitler and Mussolini had known we would engage in the 
recent wars in which we have been involved—World War I 
and World War II—those wars would not have occurred. I 
think that is a correct premise. However, the joint resolution, 
instead of decreasing the area of possible miscalculation, in- 
creases it. The joint resolution does this both so far as the 
United States is concernd and so far as the Chinese Com- 
munists are concerned. 

The joint resolution clearly contemplates that United States 
forces may be used to attack Communist concentrations of 
shipping or airpower which are being assembled in prepara- 
tion for an assault upon Formosa, the Pescadores, or related 
territories. Such an action on our part must be based upon 
a determination of Communist intentions. This is an area 
in which allowance must be made for a large margin of error. 

Mr. President, I return to my discussion of what our atti- 
tude would be if we were Chinese and we saw powerful 
American military forces concentrated in areas close to China’s 
shores. We say we have no right to assume that if the Red 
Chinese concentrate airplanes on an airfield which may be built 
near Amoy Harbor their intentions toward us are peaceful. 
However, if we were Chinese, would we think the concen- 
tration of American military forces so close to the Chinese 
coast, as in the area of Quemoy, would represent a very peace- 
ful intention on the part of America toward these Chinese? 
What makes us think they are going to assume that our in- 
tentions are peaceful merely because we say they are? Be- 
cause of the hysteria and the emotionalism which are involved 
in the public attitudes toward this problem, it is difficult for 
us to pause long enough, in calm reflection, to try to under- 
stand the workings of the oriental mind in circumstances 
such as these. 

As I have said in previous speeches,I believe that as a 
matter of international law and right we are in a strong 
position when we say, “If you approach Formosa or the Pes- 
cadores, the areas regarding which we have international 
obligations, you will be at war with us.”” But I cannot think 
that when we include Quemoy and Matsu as areas to defend 
we are in the same position. Instead, in that case we shall be 
in a very different position. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. This is the only interruption I shall 
make. The Senator from Oregon asks, “What would be our 
thinking if we were Chinese and if American military con- 
centrations were occurring on China’s borders, and if there 
were a free government on Formosa?” Assuming that the 
Chinese Communists, as a tyranny, are slightly confused them- 
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selves, if there were any hope of such an effort being success- 
ful, if we were Chinese we might be glad to join in rebel- 
lion and try to throw off the Red tyranny. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I know that has been the 
theory of some; but I cannot get away from the fact that the 
Chinese Communists drove off the Nationalist Chinese, and 
have not allowed them to come back. I think it is fairly well 
agreed among most of us that the Nationalist Chinese do not 
have any chance of getting back to the mainland unless we 
give them the support which will put them back; and if we 
do that, and if we put them back on the mainland of China, 
we shall be at war. Then, Mr. President, it seems to me we 
are caught on the other horn of the dilemna. 

No, Mr. President; I think we must make the tough decision 
—this is my view, although I know most of my colleagues 
disagree with me, and I respect their disagreement—I think we 
must make the tough decision that under international law 
we have no business of having our forces 8 or 10 miles from 
the coastline of China, trying to support Chinese Nationalist 
forces, parties to the civil war, on those islands. Our own 
obligations end with Formosa and the Pescadores. Our obliga- 
tions to defend Formosa and the Pescadores grow out of the 
situation following World War II and grow out of the Japan- 
ese peace treaty. 

r. President, I repeat that the joint resolution clearly con- 
templates that United States forces may be used to attack 
Communist concentrations of shipping or air power which 
are being assembled in preparation for an assault on Formosa, 
the Pescadores, or related territories. Such an action on our 
part must be based on a determination of Communist inten- 
tions. This is an area in which as I have said allowance must 
be made for a large margin of error. 

At the same time, the joint resolution, of course, puts the 
Chinese Communists on notice that they may be attacked, 
without any overt act on their part, through an American mis- 
interpretation of Communist ship movements or airfield con- 
struction. As a consequence, the Communists may misinterpret 
our own ship movements, and may thereby be led to launch 
an attack which otherwise they would hold in abeyance. 

The joint resolution thereby creates an intolerable uncer- 
tainty. If we had conducted our affairs in Europe on the 
same basis, we might very well have been rome | into war 
there long ago, on the theory—which has not yet been borne 
out by the facts—that the Communist build-up in East Ger- 
many was a preliminary to an attack by them on Western 
Europe. 

My: next point is that the joint resolution weakens our 
worldwide political position. One of the primary sources of 
the strength of our position throughout the world has been 
that our military activities have been purely defensive. We 
have said to the Soviet bloc, in effect, “If you attack, we will 
beat you to death.” 

But now we are saying—or we are appearing to say, which 
amounts to the same thing—“If we think you are going 
to attack, we will beat you to death.” We thereby lend a 
color of credence to the Soviet and the Chinese Communist 
propaganda which portrays the United States as an aggressor 
——either a potential aggressor or a threatener of aggression. 
Therefore I say, as my second summary point, that the resolu- 
tion weakens our worldwide political position. 

In the third place, I think the resolution would increase the 
temptation of Chiang Kai-shek to provoke an attack by Chi- 
nese Communists. The Chinese Nationalists are obsessed with 
the desire to return to the mainland. Newspaper reports that 
we have written off this desire may serve only to increase their 
desperation. The result may well be Nationalist attacks upon 
the Communists so that when the Communists retaliate upon 
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Formosa, the United States will perforce have to retaliate 
upon the mainland. We would then be involved in a full-scale 
war in China. 

There is another danger of involvment in mainland war 
inherent in the language of this joint resolution as I read it. 

I should like to invite the attention of Senators to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch which ——— in the China World of 
January 1, 1955. A longer dispatch was published in the 
New York Times. Both of them I shall place in the Record 
momentarily. The one in the China World reads as follows: 


Chiang Predicts Early Outbreak of Full-Scale War 


TAIPEH, January 1.—Chiang Kai-shek Friday declared 
the Red attacks on Nationalist offshore islands were ‘the 
overture to the battle of Taiwan (Formosa) Strait.’’ 

“A full-scale war may break out at any time,” Chiang 
declared in a New Year's statement to the people. 

Chiang spoke after conferences with Adm. Arthur W. 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who is 
here for a series of meetings, presumably on the defense of 
Formosa. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point as a part of my remarks the longer 
story, which is listed as a special dispatch to the New York 
Times, having been published in the New York Times for 
January 1, 1955. The article is entitled “Chiang Foresees War 
at Any Time.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record as follows: 

Chiang Foresees War at Any Time—New Year Message 
Calls Red Attacks on Isles Overture to 
Formosa Strait Battle 


TAIPEH, Formosa, December 31.—A full-scale war be- 
tween the Chinese Nationalists and Communists may break 
out at “‘any time,” Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, president 
of Nationalist China, said today in a New Year's message. 
He declared that Communist attacks against the Nationalist 
island outpost of Quemoy and the Tachens in the last 3 
months were overtures to the battle for the Strait of 
Formosa. 

This statement in a New Year message was regarded as 
significant, since Generalissimo Chiang earlier had con- 
tended, as he did again today, that Communist invasion of 
Formosa would be the beginning of the destruction of the 
Communist regime on the Chinese mainland. 

He also warned the world that “1955 will witness the 
further deterioration of international relations.” He did 
not elaborate this statement. 

For the first time the Generalissimo commented on the 
United States-Formosa mutual-defense treaty in his message. 
He said the treaty not only completes a necessary link near- 
est the fighting front but also strengthens our bastion for 
counterattack and increases our combat potential. 

But the Generalissimo immediately added that in a Na- 
tionalist counterattack against the mainland ‘‘we do not 
ask for their [friendly nations’] active participation.” He 
also added “‘in the final analysis we must realize that the 
future of China can be decided only by ourselves.” 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who is in Formosa for a 4-day visit, 
held a top-level secret military conference this morning with 
key Nationalist military leaders, including Gen. Chou Chih- 
jou, secretary general of the National Security Conference; 
Gen. Sun Li-jen, Presidential Chief of Staff, who was edu- 
cated at Virginia Military Institute, and Gen. Peng Meng- 
chi, Acting Chief of tiie General Staff. Generalissimo Chi- 
ang presided at the 2-hour conference. 
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Well-informed sources felt certain that Admiral Radford 
had gone over the entire Formosan defense plan with the 
Nationalist generals. 

Admiral Radford has conferred officially with the Gen- 
eralissimo twice since his arrival yesterday afternoon. An- 
other purpose of Admiral Radford’s visit is believed to 
obtain data for testimony before a Senate committee on the 
mutual defense treaty. He may also intend to bring back 
to the Senate Generalissimo Chiang’s assurance that the 
Nationalists would not undertake any actions that might 
increase the danger of a third world war. 

The admiral is expected to leave Formosa Monday after 
— the New Year's holiday with Generalissimo 
chiang. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we have discussed this point 
backward and forward, and thrashed it over, so that all I 
need to say in behalf of the opponents of the joint resolution 
is that we feel that one of the great dangers in this situation, 
because of what we believe are the commitments of defense 
which will be undertaken under it, is that it increases the 
possibility, the probability, and the danger of Chiang involv- 
ing the United States in war because of some overt act he 
may commit along the coastline of China, either on the 
Quemoy or Matsu Islands, or at some other point. 

I repeat that I do not propose to vote for a joint resolution 
which, in my judgment, would increase the probability of the 
danger of the Nationalist Chinese getting us involved in a war 
on the mainland of China, because of our defense of Quemoy 
or Matsu. 

The evidence on this point is already beginning to pile up. 
The Washington Star of January 27 printed an Associated 
Press story from Taipeh which ihebed these two significant 
paragraphs: 

Emboldened by the rising concentration of United States 
air and sea strength around troubled Formosa, the National- 
ists today staged an air raid in broad daylight on Yikiang- 
shan Island... . 

Yikiangshan has been raided only in early morning hours, 
but with Sabres on Formosa and powerful units of the 
United States 7th Fleet standing by, the Nationalists attacked 
possible Red invasion buildups on Yikiangshan in mid- 


afternoon. 


I say that if the Nationalists were emboldened to attack 
this island, they may be sufficiently emboldened to attack 
Quemoy or Foochow tomorrow ; and if the Communists should 
then retaliate from the mainland, we would be committing 
ourselves to carry the attack to the mainland. I do not see 
how we could avoid such a situation. 

Fourth, by way of summary, I should say that the joint 
resolution insufficiently emphasizes the role of the United 
Nations. I have already commented on it, but I will say this 
in conclusion: 

Our worldwide position would be immeasurably strength- 
ened if we proceeded in this matter through the United Na- 
tions inne of projecting ourselves unilaterally into the situ- 
ation. Formosa is no more important to the defense of the 
Western Pacific than is Korea. We could have made an 
equally good case for the unilateral defense of South Korea, 
from the viewpoint strictly of protecting vital United States 
interests in Japan. But our position throughout the world was 
greatly strengthened because the defense of South Korea was 
made a United Nations enterprise instead of a United States 
enterprise. 

That is why I shall 5 ee with great enthusiasm the 
amendment of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Humphrey], 
which proposes to amend the “whereas” or preamble section 
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of the joint resolution so as to make it perfectly clear to the 
world that we are inviting, urging pal asking for United 
Nations participation in an attempt to settle this very troublous 
potential war situation in the Formosa area. 

Fifth, I think the joint resolution is more likely to en- 
courage additional fighting than to promote stability. The 
testimony and argument in committee were to the effect that 
the resolution was necessary to stabilize conditions in the area. 
In my opinion, the opposite would be the effect of the joint 
resolution. I do not believe it would produce stability, but 
instability. I do not believe it would produce peace, but would 
threaten war. If we really want to stabilize the situation in 
the Formosa area, then I think we ought to face the fact that 
until the United Nations really steps in and, by some sort of 
trusteeship, mandate, or protectorate—I care not what label 
may be applied to it—assumes jurisdiction under the obliga- 
tions of the United Nations charter to maintain peace in the 
Pacific, we must defend Formosa and the Pescadores. We 
must make clear that we will defend Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores at least up until the time the United Nations works out 
some peaceful solution of the problem. We should make 
clear that we will use the 7th Fleet to prevent—from For- 
mosa, at least—attacks on the mainland of China; and that 
we will use the 7th Fleet to prevent attacks from the mainland 
of China on Formosa. That leaves out of our jurisdiction 
entirely whatever the Chinese Nationalists want to do off 
Quemoy or off the Matsu Islands, on their own. I think we 
all know that they cannot do much aon their own, without 
our logistic support, our military support, and our coverage 
and backing up. 

It might be argued that such a course would encourage the 
Chinese Communists in their aggressions and subversions else- 
where in Asia. On the contrary, however it would put us 
in a better position to counter their activities elsewhere. 

China’s future does not lie with either Chou En-lai or 
Chiang Kai-shek, and the more we disassociate ourselves from 
both, the better the position we will be in to take advantage 
opportunities which may present themselves to help the Chi- 
nese people achieve the freedom which they deserve, and 
which all of us want to see them have. 

* * * * * * 


Mr. MORSE. I may say to my good friend from California 
—and I say this in all good humor, because even in tragic 
hours I believe we should keep our sense of humor—that he 
supported the tidelands bill not so long ago because he did 
not want any territorial limitations put on California. He 
claimed there was an offshore area to which California was 
entitled. I recall that he wanted certain islands included as 
State property of California. Therefore I assume it might 
help him to better understand why Red China feels that the 
islands, which are just about as close to the mainland of Red 
China as the islands referred to by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia were to California, ought to be included in the terri- 
torial sovereignty of Red China. 

As I stated, I say this good naturedly. It illustrates the 
point that when we start dealing with the shoreline of a 
country we cannot escape the fact that its sovereignty extends 
a distance out into the ocean. I believe that the sovereign 
rights of Red China certainly encompass Quemoy and Matsu. 

Mr. President, I finish with this restatement of my major 
attitude. It is the restatement of the point I made at the very 
beginning of my first speech. After the decision of our Gov- 
ernment is made, after the position of the flag behind the 
Presiding officer’s chair is determined by this Government in 
respect to this issue, the Senator from Vregon will support 
that position. Under the democratic processes of Congress, 
after the policy is determined, and the President of the United 
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States as Commander in Chief renders his decision, there will 
be no voice of dissent raised by the Senator from Oregon. 

Now is the time to dissent. Now is the time to dissent, 
before legislation is passed which authorizes this sweeping 
power. It is a sweeping power. It is a dangerous power. 
There is not a word of limitation in the resolution with re- 
spect to the power. It is a preventive war power. 

I believe it greatly increases the probabilities of war. It 
tends too much in the direction of our running calculated risks 
of war, and ignores the calculated risks of peace. 

I hope that history will prove all my fears are unfounded. 
I hope history will prove that I am dead wrong in the position 
I have taken in this case. For God help America if events 
prove that I am right. 

Because I feel I am right, Mr. President, I have raised my 
voice in the course of these speeches in opposition to the reso- 
lution in its present form, and I have tried to answer the 
challenge of the Senator from Georgia—‘‘What alternative 
do the opponents propose?” We have proposed alternatives 
in a series of amendments. We have proposed alternatives in 
our insistence that a line of demarcation be drawn. 

If it is unity the President wants, as the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [ Mr. Kefauver] said the other day, we can have unity, 
because we are in complete unison on the proposal that we 
should defend to the limit Formosa and the Pescadores Islands. 


However, we are not in agreement that we should defend: 


Quemoy and Matsu, because we fear that would lead to 
World War III. As I close this argument I have no regrets 
over following the dictates of my conscience. I believe so 
much in winning permanent peace if we will only follow the 
moral teachings of our history and Christian faith that I 
cannot bring myself to support the language of war provoca- 
tion which I believe characterizes the resolution. Therefore I 
prefer to be on the losing rather than the winning side of 
the vote which we all know is about to be cast on this pre- 
ventive war resolution. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I rise not so much to reply 
to the Senator from Oregon. He is a learned lawyer, and he 
seems to be content with his interpretation of the resolution. 
I am certainly content with my interpretation of it. 


I have never asserted that the resolution gave power to the 
President to strike wherever he may wish to strike. I distinctly 
said in my argument yesterday that under the Constitution the 
President had power outside the resolution. I was not discuss- 
ing that point, and I said it was entirely immaterial so far as 
the resolution was concerned. I said that all the power the 
President may have, and all the power the Congress could 
give him, short of a declaration of war, which would confer 
on the President an unlimited right to act, is in this resolution. 

What I said—and what the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon has misapprehended—was that Congress was by the 
resolution giving its sanction to the President to use only the 
authority ‘‘to include the security and protection of such re- 
lated positions and territories of that area now in friendly 
hands.”” 

I said that was a limitation. It undoubtedly is a limitation, 
because it could not apply to any territories or positions in 
unfriendly or hostile hands. It is not strictly a limitation. 
I was not speaking technically. I should not like to get into 
that habit too much. 

It is a restriction upon the pou which the President may 
have, insofar as we express our judgment on it. I have not 
said that the President did not have authority to employ the 
Armed Forces of the United States as he deems necessary for 
the specific purpose of protecting Formosa. He may have that 
power under the Constitution, and I conceded that. 
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The distinguished Senator from Oregon speaks of Formosa 
and the Pescadores as having a status in international law 
which justifies our action in defending those islands against 
attack. I think that is true, and it is true for other reasons 
than those already given. Congress may very well say, “We 
authorized the President to use armed forces to do this, but 
in defining the President's authority we restricted it by saying, 
‘This authority, this power, which we, the Congress, are now 
conferring’—not what the President has or may have under 
the Constitution—‘is to include securing the protection of 
such related positions and territories of that area which are 
now in friendly hands.’ ’’ We would not take Hong Kong 
away from the British, of course. I know that is a restriction 
upon the President’s authority under the resolution. It is just 
common sense. The services of a lawyer are not required to 
show that that is true. 

Also, Mr. President, there is a word of limitation in the 
sentence below. The amendment originally offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Humphrey] he 
moved to strike out the word “other’’ in line 9. The authority 
includes the taking of such other measures as the President 
judges to be required or appropriate. It was proposed to 
strike out the word “other.” I objected to that, because 
“other” undoubtedly applies to something other than taking 
a territory or holding any particular position. I said the Presi- 
dent asked for this authority, and we should give it to him. 
As to whether it limits his power under the Constitution is 
an altogether different question. It is one with which I am 
not concerned here, and I do not think the Senate should be 
concerned with it. 

Let us look at a few facts, Mr. President. I think if we 
consider facts, we will get further in an argument of this 
character. What are the facts? 

Formosa and the Pescadores were held by Japan for 50 
years or longer. They were adversely held. Japan may have 
stolen them, but that is beside the question. They were held 
by Japan after the Sino-Japanese War, when Formosa and 
the Pescadores fell to Japan. Very generally throughout that 
area the United States was the power actually carrying the 
long end of the task after World War II, if, indeed, it was 
not carrying the whole task. 

So we took them over. The other allies left them in our 
hands. The distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse} 
says that gives us an international law status for holding these 
islands. 

Let us use a little bit of commonsense, Mr. President. That 
is all I ask. Let us use a little bit of commonsense. 

China was beset by an internal war which was waged in 
China for many years. Finally, the President of China repre- 
senting the organized Government, which we recognized, went — 
over to Formosa and also held some of the islands between 
the China coast and the island of Formosa on which he took 
refuge. 

We recognized the Nationalist Government. We never have 
recognized the Red government. If there is any legal govern- 
ment which has any status in morals or in international law, 
so far as we in the United States are concerned it is National- 
ist China. It makes no difference what we may now think 
about Nationalist China, or whether we think it is wise, that 
is the fact. 

What is proposed by the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota and defended by the 
legal argument of my friend from Oregon, for whom | have 
great respect? It is proposed that we simply get off, and, to 
use his language, “get off quickly,” from the islands lying 
between the mainland and the large island on which the Presi- 
dent of China has taken refuge. What are we going to do 
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with them when we get off? I ask any sensible man or woman 
in America. What is meant by that? Should we turn them 
over to the Reds or get off quickly and turn them over to 
Peiping, a government which we never have recognized and 
take them away from a government which we have recognized 
and to which we have obligations? If we have any obligations 
to defend Formosa and the Pecadores—and everyone says we 
have; it is even said that this resolution is wholly unnecessary, 
because that burden rests upon the President, under the Con- 
stitution—we have authority, in the language of the resolution, 
under international law, and under our own Constitution, to 
defend Formosa and the Pescadores. 

How shall we defend them? By getting off the islands that 
lie between the Pescadores and Formosa and the mainland? 
On Formosa and the islands in that immediate vicinity, or be- 
tween Formosa and the mainland, there are some 350,000 to 
400,000 trained soldiers. If we pulled back from the islands 
because they are close to the China coast—and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota wants us to get off— 
those islands would go to the Reds. 

I am under no such obligation to Communist China, Mr. 
President. What would happen to the soldiers of the Republic 
of China on Formosa? The very heart would be taken out of 
them. They could not fight. 

Why do we not look at things in a proper way? Why do 
we not look at the facts? Here we are with an obligation 
under international law to defend Formosa, and yet we are 
asked to take action which can only benefit the enemy of 
Formosa and which can only result in destroying the will to 
fight of every single soldier on Formosa. Is not that a beauti- 
ful way to keep our international obligations? Is not that a 
marvelous way to measure up to the high responsibility which 
has been imposed on us by virtue of those islands, Formosa 
and the Pescadores, coming to us as a result of war? 

I undertake to say that no person in America when he 
understands this issue, would for one moment say that we 
would be justified in walking off those islands and saying that 
we will have nothing to do with them simply because there 
was civil war in that area. 

We would be saying, in effect, “It is true that we are under 
an obligation to defend Formosa, but we are going to let you 
fight this out. We are going to get off, and get off quickly, 
and leave every soldier on Formosa faced with the stark fact 
that he has no friend and no support.” 

The Chinese Nationalists ne then look across the broad 
Pacific and say, “Yonder is the great Nation which recognized 
our Government. Yonder is the great Nation which recognizes 
its responsibility to defend us, and which has under the inter- 
national charter, known as the United Nations Charter, pred- 
icated its whole course upon resistance to armed aggression.” 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


What are we going to do? Under that set of facts and 
circumstances, which always will stand on the pages of history, 
we propose to walk off of every island that reaches out to the 
Pescadores and to Formosa, and to say, “We will not have 
anything to do with them. It is true that your troops are there, 
and we do not know what will happen to them. It is true that 
your troops on the island will lose the heart and the will to 
fight.” 

“The disintegration that would come to those islands would 
be swift, final, and complete, and they would have no friend 
there at all, unless when the Chinese Reds go there they should 
have a sudden change of heart, as did Paul on the Damascus 
Road, and should say, “We love those fellows across the sea 
with whom we have been fussing.” 

I cannot justify such a course of action. I know that Ameri- 
cans will not justify it when they understand the facts as they 
are. 

It is true that some risk may be involved, but on that point 
I spoke yesterday, and I do not care to repeat what I said 
then. I am now merely speaking to the amendment offered 
by my very good friend the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Langer], which wants us to say that noth- 
ing in the resolution shall be construed as justifying the de- 
fense of any island within 12 miles of the shores of China. 

If that is all the amendment meant, it would be a different 
story. Actually it means that we would be handing over on 
a silver platter to Red China all the troops of Chiang Kai-shek 
and all the inhabitants of those islands. It means that we 
would be cutting the very heart out of every armed soldier 
on the very islands which we are obligated to defend, namely, 
Formosa and the Pescadores. 

Such a course of action cannot be justified. No legalism in 
the world can justify it. No kind of legalistic reasoning can 
justify such an occurrence. The United States would stand 
condemned before the world as unworthy of its trust. We 
would be accused of a willingness to fight only against a power 
that we thought we could we and when the fellow on the 
other side was big enough really to give us some concern, we 
would find some way out of our obligation. 

I shall not vote for the amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Dakota. I propose to vote for the resolution with 
full confidence, as I a yesterday, in the good faith, prudence, 
patience, and experience of the President of the United States, 
who has said that the power that came to him would not be 
delegated—nondelegable, in fact, is what he meant—and that 
he would exercise the power himself. 

I earnestly hope that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Dakota will be rejected, because if it should be 
adopted, in my opinion, it would destroy the effect of the 
resolution. 


The Abolition of War 


TRIUMPH OF SCIENTIFIC ANNIHILATION 
By General of the Army DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Delivered at civic banquet sponsored by the Los Angeles County Council of the American Legion on the dedication of a 
monument to General MacArthur in MacArthur Park, Los Angeles, California, January 26, 1955 


Goshaw, and all those present tonight in this distin- 
guished assemblage: 

Seldom in history has living man been honored as this 
famous community of Los Angles has honored me today. 
You have etched in my heart an unforgettable memory of 
patriotic fervor and national devotion. You have aroused an 


Y Gos excellency, your honor, Judge Pfaff, Commander 


indelible emotion of gratitude that I am unable to express 
adequately in words. Yet, the reality of life enables me to 
apply an appraising perspective; to understand that your 
action springs not so much from a desire to memoralize a 
personality as to proclaim a people’s adherence to ideals long 
ago fabricated into the warp and woof of what is called 
the American way of life. That you have chosen me to sym- 
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bolize this rich heritage of principles is an honor which 
makes me feel far greater than any just merit; that my name 
should stand for the millions of unnamed others whose faith 
and courage built the immortal way from which was fash- 
ioned the true greatness of our country creates within me a 
feeling of humility far in excess of all possible pride. It 
makes me revere the stars in our flag far more than any stars 
on my shoulders. 

I am so grateful to all who have wished me birthday greet- 
ings. I know such expressions of goodwill would have 
brightened the eyes of that gentle Virginia lady, my mother, 
on this her day. Thank you—thank you in her name again 
and again—and, as “old soldiers never die,” I promise to 
keep on living as though I expected to live forever. That 
famous barrack-room ballad apparently counts on us, those 
old soldiers who have escaped the carnage of the battlefield, 
to find the fountain of youth. And, indeed, we might if 
we only understood what the poet said, that youth is not 
entirely a time of life—it is a state of mind. It is not wholly 
a matter of ripe cheeks, red lips or supple knees. It is a 
temper of the will, a quality of the imagination, a vigor of 
the emotions, a freshness of the deep springs of life. It 
means a. temperamental predominance of courage over tim- 
idity, of an appetite for adventure over love of ease. Nobody 
grows old by merely living a number of years. People grow 
old only by deserting their ideals. Years may wrinkle the 
skin, but to give up interest wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, 
self-distrust, fear and despair—these are the long, long years 
that bow the head and turn the growing spirit back to dust. 
Whatever your years, there is in every being’s heart the love 
of wonder, the undaunted challenge of events, the unfailing 
childlike appetite for what next, and the joy and the game 
of life. You are as young are your faith, as old as your 
doubt; as young as your self-confidence, as old as your fear; 
as young as your hope, as old as your despair. In the central 
place of every heart there is a recording chamber; so long 
as it receives messages of beauty, hope, cheer and courage, 
so long are you young. When the wires are all down and 
your heart is covered with the snows of pessimism and the 
ice of cynicism, then, and then only are you grown old—and 
then, indeed, as the ballad says, you just fade away. 


War's HIsToRY 


Many in this brilliant audience were my comrades-in-arms 
in the days of used-to-be. They have known war in all its 
horror and, as veterans, hope against its recurrence. How, we 
ask ourselves, did such an institution become so integrated 
with man’s life and civilization? How has it grown to be 
the most vital factor in our existence? It started in a modest 
enough way as a sort of gladiatorial method of settling disputes 
between conflicting tribes. One of the oldest and most clas- 
sical examples is the biblical story of David and Goliath. 
Each of the two contesting groups selected its champion. 
They fought and based upon the outcome an agreement re- 
sulted. Then, as time went on, small professional groups 
were known as armies replaced the individual champions. 
And these groups fought in some obscure corner of the 
world and victory or defeat was accepted as the basis of an 
ensuing peace. And from then on, down through the ages, 
the constant record is an increase in the character and strength 
of the forces with the rate of increase always accelerating. 
From a small percentage of the populace it finally engulfed 
all. It is now the nation in arms. 

Within the span of my own life I have witnessed this 
evolution. At the turn of the century, when I entered the 
Army, the target was one enemy casualty at the end of a 
rifle or bayonet or sword. Then came the machine gun 
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designed to kill by the dozens. After that, the heavy artil- 
lery raining death upon hundreds. Then the aerial bomb 
to strike by the thousands—followed by the atom explosion 
to reach the hundreds of thousands. Now electronics and 
other processes of science have raised the destructive potential 
to encompass millions. And with restless hands we work 
feverishly in dark laboratories to find the means to destroy 
all at one blow. 

But, this very triumph of scientific annihilation—this very 
success of invention—has destroyed the possibility of war 
being a medium of practical settlement of international 
differences. The enormous destruction to both sides of 
closely matched opponents makes it impossible for the winner 
to translate it into anything but his own disaster. 

The second World War, even with the now antiquated 
armaments, clearly demonstrated that the victor had to bear 
in large part the very injuries inflicted on his foe. Our own 
country spent billions of dollars and untold energies to heal 
the wounds of Germany and Japan. War has become a 
Frankenstein to destroy both sides. No longer is it the weap- 
on of adventure whereby a short cut to international power 
and wealth—a place in the sun—can be gained. If you lose, 
you are annihilated. If you win, you stand only to lose. 
No longer does it possess the chance of the winner of duel— 
it contains rather the germs of double suicide. Science has 
clearly outmoded it as a feasible arbiter. The great question 
is—does this mean that war can now be outlawed from the 
world? If so, it would mark the greatest advance in civili- 
zation since the Serrnon on the Mount. It would lift at one 
stroke the darkest shadow which has engulfed mankind from 
the beginning. It would not only remove fear and bring 
security—it would not only create new moral and spiritual 
values—it would produce an economic wave of prosperity 
that would raise the world’s standard of living beyond any- 
thing ever dreamed of by man. The hundreds of billions 
of dollars now spent in mutual preparedness could conceiv- 
ably abolish poverty from the face of the globe. It would 
accomplish even more than this; it would at one stroke 
reduce the international tensions that seem so insurmountable 
now to matters of more probable solution. For instance, the 
complex problems of German rearmament, of preventive war, 
of satellite dominance by major powers, of Universal Mili- 
tary Service, of unconscionable taxation, of nuclear develop- 
ment for industry, of freer exchange of goods and people, of 
foreign aid and indeed of all issues involving the application 
of armed force. It would have equally potent political effects. 
It would reduce immeasurably the power of leaders of Gov- 
ernment and thus render more precarious totalitarian or 
autocratic rule. The growing and dangerous control by an 
individual over the masses—the socialistic and paternal trends 
resulting therefrom—is largely by virute of his influence 
to induce war or to maintain peace. Abolish this threat and 
the position of chief magistrate falls into a more proper 
Civic perspective. 


ABOLITION POSSIBLE 


You will say at once that although the abolition of war 
has been the dream of man for centuries every proposition to 
that end has been promptly discarded as impossible and fan- 
tastic. Every cynic, every pessimist, every adventurer, every 
swashbuckler in the world has always disclaimed its feasi- 
bility. But that was before the science of the past decade 
made mass destruction a reality. The argument then was that 
human character has never reached a theological development 
which would permit the application of pure idealism. In 
the last two thousand years its rate of change has been de- 
plorably slow, compared to that of the arts and sciences. 
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But now the tremendous and present evolution of nuclear 
and other potentials of destruction has suddenly taken the 
problem away from its primary consideration as a moral and 
spiritual question and brought it abreast of scientific realism. 
It is no longer an ethical equation to be pondered solely by 
learned philosophers and ecclesiastics but a hard core one for 
the decision of the masses whose survival is the issue. This is 
as true of the Soviet side of the world as of the free side— 
as true behind the Iron Curtain as in front of it. The ordi- 
nary people of the world, whether free or slave, are all in 
agreement on this solution; and this perhaps is the only thing 
in the world they do agree upon. But it is the most vital 
and determinate of all. The leaders are the laggards. The 
disease of power seems to confuse and befuddle them. They 
have not even approached the basic problem, . much less 
evolved a working formula to implement this public demand. 
They debate and turmoil over a hundred issues—they bring 
us to the verge of despair or raise our hopes to —— 
heights over the corollary misunderstandings that stem from 
the threat of war—but never in the chancelleries of the 
world or the halls cf the United Nations is the real problem 
raised. Never do they dare to state the bald truth, that the 
next great advance in the evolution of civilization cannot 
take place until war is abolished. It may take another cata- 
clysm of destruction to prove to them this simple truth. 
But, strange as it may seem, it is known now by all common 
men. It is the one issue upon which both sides can agree, 
for it is the one issue upon which both sides will profit 
equally. It is the one issue—and the only decisive one—in 
which the interests of both are completely parallel. It is the 
one issue which, if settled, might settle all others. 


BotH Must PRorFir 


Time has shown that agreements between modern nations 
are generally no longer honored as valid unless both profit 
therefrom. But both sides can be trusted when both do 
profit. It becomes then no longer a problem based upon rela- 
tive integrity. It is now no longer convincing to argue, 
whether true or not, that we cannot trust the other side— 
that one maverick can destroy the herd. It would no longer 
be a matter depending upon trust—the self-interest of each 
nation outlawing war would keep it true to itself. And 
there is no influence so potent a powerful as self-interest. 
It would not necessarily require international inspection of 
relative armaments—the public Opinion of every part of the 
world would be the great denominator which would insure 
the issue—each nation would so profit that it could not fail 
eventually to comply. This would not, of course, mean the 
abandonment of all armed forces, but it would reduce them 
to the simpler problems of internal order and international 
police. It would not mean utopia at one fell stroke, but it 
would mean that the great scaled: now existing to devel- 
opment of the human race would have been cleared. 

The present tensions with their threat of national annihila- 
tion are kept alive by two great illusions. The one, a com- 
plete belief on the part of the Soviet world that the capitalist 
countries are preparing to attack them; that sooner or later 
we intend to strike. And the other, a complete belief on the 
part of the capitalistic countries that the Soviets are preparing 
to attack us; that sooner or later they intend to strike. Both 
are wrong. Each side, so far as masses are concerned, is 
equally desirous of peace. For either side war with the other 
would mean nothing but disaster. Both equally dread it. 
But the constant acceleration of preparation may well, with- 
out specific intent, utlimately produce a spontaneous com- 
bustion. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


I am sure that every pundit in the world, every cynic and 
hypocrit, every paid brainwasher, every egotist, every trouble- 
maker, and many other of entriely different mold will tell 
you with mockery and ridcule that this can be only a dream— 
that it is but the vague imaginings of a visionary. But, as 
David Lloyd George once said in Commons at the crisis of 
the First World War, ‘““We must go on or all will go under.” 
And the great criticism we can make of the world’s leaders 
is their lack of a plan which will enable us “to go on.” 
All they ae on merely gravitates around but dares not face 
the real problem. They increase preparedness by alliances, 
by distributing resources throughout the world, by feverish 
activity in devoloping new and deadlier weapons, by apply- 
ing conscription in times of peace—all of which is instantly 
matched by the prospective opponent. We are told that 


this increases the chances of peace—which is doubtful—and 
increases the chances of victory if war comes—which would 
be incontestable if the other side did not increase in like 
proportion. Actually, the truth is that the relative strengths 
of the two change little with the years. Action by one is 
promptly matched by reaction from the other. 


DANGEROUS DOCTRINES 


We are told we must go on indefinitely as at present— 
some say fifty years or more. With what at the end? None 
say—there is no definite objective. They but pass along to 
those that follow the search for a final solution. And, at the 
end, the problem will be exactly the same, as that which 
we face now. Must we live for generations under the killing 
punishment of accelerating preparedness without an an- 
nounced final purpose or, as an alternative, suicidal war; and 
trifle in the meanwhile with corollary and indeterminate 
theses—such as limitation of armament, restriction on the 
use of nuclear power, adoption of new legal standards as 
propounded at Nuremberg—all of which are but pailiatives 
and all of which in varying form have been tried in the past 
with negligible results? Dangerous doctrines, too, appear— 
doctrines which might result in actual defeat; such doctrines 
as a limited war, of enemy sanctuary, of failure to protect 
our fighting men when captured of national subversive and 
sabotage agencies, of a substitute for victory on the battle- 
field—all in the name of peace. Peace, indeed, can be ob- 
tained at least temporarily by any nation if it is prepared 
to yield its freedom principles. But peace at any price—peace 
with appeasement—peace which passes the dreadful finality 
to future generations—is a peace of sham and shame which 
can end only in war or slavery. 

I recall so vividly this problem when it faced the Japanese 
in their new Constitution. They are realists; and they are the 
only ones that know by dread experience the fearful effect 
of mass annihilation. They realize in their limited geographi- 
cal area, caught up as a sort of no man’s land between two 
great idealogies, that to engage in another war, whether on 
the winning or the losing side, would spell the probable 
doom of their race. And their wise old Prime Minister, 
Shidehara, came to me and urged that to save themselves 
they should abolish war as an international instrument. 
When I agreed, he turned to me and said, “The world will 
laugh and mock us as impractical visionaries, but a hundred 
years from now we will be called prophets.” 

Sooner or later the world, if it is to survive, must reach 
this decision. The only question is, when? Must we fight 
again before we learn? When will some great figure in 
power have sufficient imagination and moral courage to 
translate this universal wish—which is rapidly becoming a 
universal necessity—into actuality? We are in a new era. 
The old methods and solutions no longer suffice. We must 
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have new thoughts, new ideas, new as just as did 
our venerated forefathers when they faced a new world. 
We must break out of the straitjacket of the past. There 
must always be one to lead, and we should be that one. 
We should now proclaim our readiness to abolish war in 
concert with the great powers of the world. The result 
would be magical. 


INHERENT WEAKNESS OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

This may sound somewhat academic in view of the acute- 
ness of the situation in the Far East. Strategically, the prob- 
lem there has developed along classical lines—the familiar 
case of a Pvc: enemy in a central position deployed 
against scattered allies. Red China, inherently weak in in- 
dustrial output for modern war but strong in manpower, 
engaged on three fronts—Korea, Indochina and in civil war 
with Nationalist China. Fighting on all three simultaneously 
meant defeat, but individiually the chances were excellent. 
The hope for victory depended on getting a cease-fire on 
some fronts so that the full potential of its limited military 
might could be thrown against the remaining one or ones. 
That is what has happened and is happening. First was the 
cessation of the civil war action by the isolation in the Formosa 
area, which practically immobilized Nationalist China, one of 
the allies. Red China then concentrated against Korea and 
Indochina. But even the double front was too much for its 
strained resources, so a cease-fire was obtained in Korea. 


Goals of the U 
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This immobilized the so-called United Nations forces and the 
South Koreans and left Red China free to concentrate on the 
third front—Indochina and the French. 

Successful there, the Reds now turn back to the old first 
front located in Formosa. As Napoleon eg once 
said: “Give me allies as an enemy so that I can defeat them 
one by one.” 

Militarily the situation demonstrates the inherent weak- 
ness of the theory of collective security—the chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and what is even more vital— 
its full power can only be utilized when all links are brought 
simultaneously into action. The diverse interests of allies 
always tend toward separation rather than unity. 

Whatever betides the ultimate fate of the Far East—and 
indeed of the world—will not be settled by force of arms. 
We may all be = annihilated—but war can no longer 
be an arbiter of survival. 


I can not close without once more thanking this beautiful 
city of Los Angeles for its gracious hospitality. It has been 
an inspiration to be here, where missions once stood as lonely 
outposts in the advance of our Christian civilization, but 
where this great metropolis now stands as a monument to 
American industry and adventure—a symbolic reminder of 
Californian strength and fortitude. I hate to leave—but, as 
I once pledged under very different circumstances, I shall 
return. 


nited Nations 


ALL-INCLUSIVE MEMBERSHIP AND A BASIS FOR PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE 
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1945, it was fully expected that within a short time 

the United Nations would include all of the coun- 
tries in the world, even the recent enemy countries—Germany, 
Austria, Japan and Italy—after they had been given an 
opportunity to show their fitness for membership. In fact, 
some of the delegates wanted to make membership compul- 
sory, so that all countries would pledge themselves to the 
purposes set forth in the Charter and at the same time enjoy 
all the benefits of the community. 

The majority, however, felt that membership should not 
be compulsory, but that it should include all nations willing 
and able to subscribe to the standards of conduct set forth 
in the Charter. 

Hence, Article 4 thus reflects this view in providing that 
membership ‘is open to all other peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained in the present Charter and, 
in the judgment of the Organization, are able and willing 
to carry out these obligations.’’ Admission is then “effected 
by a decision of the General Assembly upon the recommen- 
dation of the Security Council.” 

So the Charter envisaged ultimate universality, while plac- 
ing certain conditions on membership. It was never expected 
that any country willing so to subscribe would be excluded. 
It was generally assumed that except for the Axis powers, 
all nations were willing to be peace-loving and to carry out 
the purposes of the Charter, and would therefore be voted in. 


W the Charter was framed at San Francisco in 


But what seemed of minor importance in 1945—that any 
proper applicant would not be admitted—has now become 
a major problem because one country with veto power has 
constantly blocked the admission of one applicant after 
another in every way qualified, and with utter indifference 
to the good of the United Nations and to its own obligations 
under the Charter. 

We have developed today two theories of universality: 

1. The view that an applicant not guilty of aggression or 
a disregard of the fundamental human rights which mem- 
bers are pledged to observe, is entitled to be admitted upon 
showing that it is able to perform these obligations. This 
theory is clearly set forth in Article 4 of the Charter; and, 
but The Soviet obstruction, the United Nations would today 
include practically all the countries of the globe, excluding 
only a bloody regime like that of Communist China. But 
under this theory, even Communist China might later be 
admitted if, like Germany, for instance, it should show by 
its acts that it had repented and mended its ways. 

2. The other view is that even the Communist regime of 
China should be immediately admitted, with the hope that 
it would thereby, as a member, be subjected to the restraining 
influence of the Organization, that it would at least formally 
pledge support of the U.N. objectives, that it could be better 
watched, and exposed if it failed to do so, and that it might 
be drawn away from Russia rather than forced to depend 
upon the Soviets for political, military and economic support. 
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India and many of the European members of the United 
Nations seem to take this view. 

A few words about the expansion of the United Nations 
during the past nine years te the philosophy of Article 4: 
The Charter members numbered 51. Thereafter, 9 new 
members were admitted up through 1950—Afghanistan, Ice- 
land, Sweden, Thailand, Pakistan, Yemen, Burma, Israel 
and Indonesia. But later, 14 countries, which secured the 
two-thirds vote necessary each time their names were pre- 
sented in the General Assembly, were nevertheless blocked 
by the Soviets in the Security Council. When, for instance, 
representatives of 50 nations one after another eloquently 
pleaded for the admission of Italy, the Soviet group, un- 
moved either by reason or a sense of their solemn obliga- 
tions under the Charter, voted nevertheless to obstruct the 
admission of a country in every way entitled to membership. 

Seven states proposed by Russia have failed to receive the 
required majority in the Security Council or the two-thirds 
in the General Assembly. But no veto has been cast against 
a Soviet candidate. Its candidates have been kept out by 
legitimate votes in the Security Council and the General 
Assembly. No permanent member of the Security Council 
other than Russia has in fact ever used the veto to prevent 
admission of another country. 

In 1946, The United States moved toward universality by 
suggesting that all states that had up to then applied for 
membership be adrnitted en bloc. But Russia objected, stating 
that each country should be admitted on its merits. Later, 
when the Soviet Union proposed a package deal, it was the 
turn of the United States to say that each applicant must be 
considered on its merits; and an advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice later upheld this view. 

It has been suggested that an additional advisory opinion 
be sought from the International Court on the precise ques- 
tion whether the Security Council is correct in its present 
view that admission to membership is a non-procedural de- 
cision and therefore subject to the veto. Unfortunately, opin- 
ions of the Court being advisory, conceivably Russia might 
even then refuse to be bound thereby. 

Many other proposals in successive sessions of the General 
Assembly have been made seeking to solve a problem which 
threatens to destroy the usefulness of the United Nations it- 
self. Several states have proposed that the General Assembly 
should consider an application as having received a favorable 
recommendation under Article 4 if approved by any seven 
members of the Security Council. They base this suggestion 
on a statement at the San Francisco Conference dealing with 
voting, which in their opinion excluded the admission of 
new members from the area of the veto. And Argentina 
has argued that since the General Assembly is responsible 
for the final decision on new members, it could accept or 
reject an unfavorable as well as a favorable recommendation 
from the Security Council. 


One other proposal might be mentioned, made by Secretary 
Dulles, that the General Assembly create a type of “asso- 
ciate membership” to include applicants barred by the veto. 
These new members would meet simultaneously with the 
General Assembly, but without the right to vote therein. 
Their contribution to the discussions, however, would add 
weight to the decisions of the General Assembly itself and 
would furnish a wider forum, therefore, in which to reflect 
the vocal opinion of the countries.of the world. We have a 
precedent in the United States for such procedure in our own 
Congress, where delegates from Puerto Rico, Alaska and 
Hawaii have all the rights and privileges of members, but 
without a vote. 
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The case of China presents a unique situation in that the 
old Chinese government has continued to function on For- 
mosa while the Communist government, claiming to represent 
all China, has established a rival regime in Peiping, with the 
result that there are two claimants for the seat of a single 
member state of the United Nations. A similar situation 
might well arise repeatedly in the future. It has also been 
stated that since each body decides questions of representation 
for itself, it would be possible for one of two rival claimant 
governments to represent a member state in the General 
Assembly, and another claimant in the Security Council. 
Secretary Dulles has also pointed out that this method of 
handling representation might result in preventing a govern- 
ment from participating in the General Assembly if it has 
violated the charter, while the member state itself could not 
be expelled because of the veto. 

Relitiing again to the desirability of solving the problem 
of universality, it is imperative if the United Nations is to 
make the most effective contribution to the peace that the 
Organization in time include such states as Germany, 
Japan, Italy, Portugal and Ireland, which are now excluded 
under the present Soviet interpretation of the Charter. But 
the West in the meantime is not to be blamed for taking ad- 
vantage of the same interpretation when Russia seeks admis- 
sion for only her Communist satellites. 

A strong argument in favor of the principle of univer- 
sality is the fact that the so-called smaller countries have re- 
peatedly made some of the most important contributions in the 
solving of problems, not only before the Security Council and 
the General Assembly, but in the work of the various Special- 
ized Agencies, where in the latter case many of these coun- 
tries, though not members of the U.N., are nevertheless per- 
mitted to serve. Their record of attendance, etc., is even better 
than that of U.N. members. In 1954, 11 applicants made 
pledges to the U.N. Technical Assistance Fund, and 17 now 
participate in the work of the regional Economic Commis- 
sions as associate members. Italy, a non-member, for instance, 
belongs to 10 Specialized Agencies and actively participates 
in the Trusteeship Council. The Genocide Convention has 
been signed by 10 non-members, but not by the United 
States. 

One might recall the statement of Victor Hugo: ‘There 
is no such thing as a little country. The greatness of a people 
is no more determined by their number than the greatness 
of a man is determined by his height.” 

I would therefore strongly favor the principle of univer- 
sality, even though it may mean keeping Soviet Russia in 
the U.N., and even though it may mean the ultimate recog- 
nition of Communist China if and when she “brings forth 
fruits worthy of repentance,” although that seems very re- 
mote at the present time. 

President Eisenhower, when asked if we should kick 
Russia out, stated that it was good military strategy to keep 
in as close touch as possible with your enemy. That would 
seem to be the most practical and persuasive answer to this 
whole question. 

The Gallup Poll published November 10 showed rather 
surprisingly that the majority favored admitting both “good” 
and “‘bad” nations as members, “in the hope that the chances 
for peace would be better if they all meet and talk.” The 
vote was 47% in favor of the affirmative and 44% against. 
A poll in August showed that 59% voted that the United 
States should not resign, even if Communist China were 
admitted, while only 25% said we should, and 16% had no 
opinion. 

Let me say as emphatically as possible that to enter into 
an agreement with another person is not to approve every- 
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thing that person does. And this applies especially in the 
realm of treaties and international relations generally. Else 
we could never make a peace treaty with an enemy country. 
It may be recalled that Woodrow Wilson took the position 
that we should not recognize any regime that came into 
power by violence, but that doctrine evidently had to be 
abandoned in later years when some of the Latin American 
regimes continued in control both as de facto and de jure 
governments of the countries in question. 

Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, in a recent address said: 

“We must be ready to negotiate solutions for interna- 
tional problems even with those we have cause to fear and 
whose good faith we have reason to suspect. We should 
not, in my view, refuse any offer to negotiate any differ- 
ence with anybody, unless that offer is obviously insincere, 
or designed merely to delay and frustrate policies on which 
we have embarked and which we are convinced are right. 

“Such a policy of negotiation—which is neither a con- 
fession of weakness nor need it involve any betrayal of 
principle—becomes easier as the free world becomes 
stronger and more united. For we should not forget that 
our growing strength is not an end in itself but a means 
to an end; namely, the solution of international problems by 
peaceful means and the easing of international tension.” 


Two extreme views growing out of the two theories of 
universality mentioned above are in evidence today. The 
Soviet view on the one hand is that the United Nations 
should include only those new members who are pro-commu- 
nist minded, and that this should always be the test of 
admissibility. The other extreme view is that the United 
Nations should be a sort of international club in which all 
of the members should not only be actively anti-communist, 
but should otherwise think alike both spiritually and _polit- 
ically. Since suspension, expulsion and Charter amendment 
are all subject to the Soviet veto, this has led to the rather 
startling conclusion that the only way to attain such a degree 
of selectivity might well be the formation of a new organiza- 
tion. Former President Hoover has thus expressed this view: 


“I suggest that the United Nations should be reorgan- 
ized without the Communist nations in it. If that is 
impractical, then a definite New United Front should be 
organized of: those eople who disavow communism, who 
stand for morals al religion, and who love freedom. This 
is specifically not a proposed extension of a military alli- 
ance or any color of it. It is a — based solely upon 
moral, spiritual, and defense foundations.” 


But under this extreme view we might wind up with no 
one in the new organization but ourselves and some of the 
nations of Latin America, and we would be back where we 
were before 1945. World War III would not only become 
an increasing probability but we would lose the effectivepess 
of a solid united front to prevent such an outbreak, either by 
negotiation or by a strong “‘police action.” 

Let us not forget that the United Nations was never in- 
tended to be an alliance against any particular ideology. 
Its purpose is to present a united front in an effort to induce 
all countries to live together in peace, whatever their political, 
economic or religious ideologies, but with the hope always 
that our way of living, our ideas of political, economic and 
religious freedom might win approval by our example made 
known through the ordinary channels of free speech and 
international interchange. 

By contrast to the above plan for a new organization, 
changes might in time be made in the Membership Chapter 
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(II) of the Charter which would bring about a relaxation 
of the present procedures and qualifications for the admis- 
sion of new states. Such changes might well lead to a uni- 
versality which would ultimately result in the automatic 
inclusion of practically every state in the world. This view 
has been thus expressed by Clark Eichelberger, National 
Director of the American Association for the United Nations: 


“Membership in the United Nations must be synon- 
ymous with membership in the family of nations . . . 
There should be no such thing as admission or the right 
of withdrawal. Each state is a member of the family of 
nations and, therefore, a member of the United Nations.” 


In an excellent study of this whole problem conducted 
under the direction of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate and published May 21, 1954, Senator Wiley 
stated that as far as the United States is concerned, that body 
endorsed the Vandenberg Resolution in 1948 favoring the 
conclusion of an agreement whereby the Big Five would 
refrain from the use of the veto on the admission of new 
member states, but that this position raises a problem with 
respect to the similar question of what government is to 
represent a state that is already a member. The study states 
the current position of the United States on this general 
question lies somewhere between strict selectivity and univer- 
sality, or so to speak, at a point of ‘approximate universal- 
ity.’ The pamphlet also quotes from Secretary Dulles as 
follows: 


“It is useful that there be an organization which is, 
generally speaking, universal and whose processes run 
throughout the world. Otherwise the association takes on 
the character of an alliance. Of course, universality in- 
evitably means bringing together nations whose govern- 
ments may strongly disagree. This has disadvantages. But 
such an organization maintains contacts between potential 
enemies and, as President Eisenhower said in his state of 
the Union message on January 7, 1954, it provides ‘the 
only real world forum where we have the opportunity for 
international presentation and rebuttal.’ This process tends, 
though slowly, to bring about conformity to a common 
standard . . . It seems at the present time that most of 
the members of the United Nations feel that it is better 
to have even discordant members in the organization rather 
than to attempt to confine membership to those who hold 
the same views.” 


PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


It has often been said that if we are to avoid World War 
III there must be a long period of so-called “peaceful co- 
existence” with the Soviet world; and in that effort the 
United Nations will continue to be of the greatest value, 
provided it continues to be strong and inclusive of all peace- 
loving countries. 

But in the East-West relations, the idea of peaceful 
co-existence has been blurred by the poisonous smog of 
Soviet propaganda, the Communists having all but copy- 
righted the word. The Eisenhower Administration, while 
pet wy referring to “peaceful co-existence,” seems to 
prefer the term modus vivendi, and Senator Knowland pre- 
fers to call it a “stalemate.” But whatever the language 
used, the essential question remains: Can the free and the 
Communist world exist permanently side by side without 
all-out war? The answer of the West is that peace must 
be the unchanging goal, and until the Communists prove 
the sincerity of their talk of co-existence, the free nations 
must build up their strength. Strength, in turn, must be 
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founded upon a unity of the peace-loving countries, coun- 
tries both united and armed. 

“Always supposing the absence of general hostilities, it 
would be in the United Nations that negotiated settlements 
between the West and the East finally may be reached.” 
Obviously, therefore, if the function of peaceful settlements 
is to be effectively pursued, then the United Nations must 
contain at least a minimum of the opposing points of view 
which are to be conciliated. Therefore, the more inclusive 
the membership, the more complete will be the world forum 
in which problems that threaten the peace can be considered. 
The presence, therefore, of the Soviet Union and other 
mutually unlike-minded nations is not only desirable, but 
necessary. And for the purpose of supporting the views of 
the West, the greater the number who think as we do, the 
stronger will be the persuasive power of world opinion in 
the interests of peace. 

Hence, even a collateral body of vocal but non-voting 
nations meeting with the General Assembly would be very 
useful. But ultimately full-fledged membership should be 
the goal. 

Reference might be made here to Senator Knowland’s 
warning that co-existence means nothing more than a 
dangerous ‘‘stalemate.” In fact, Senator Jenner thundered: 
“The choice is not peaceful co-existence or war; co-existence 
1s War. 

Walter Lippmann, in a recent article, has vigorously 
attacked the Knowland idea that an atomic stalemate means 
ultimate conquest of the world by the Soviets. Lippmann 
states that such a stalemate is not something that is going 
to come about a few years hence, but that it exists now and 
has existed with not too serious consequences for several 
years. He points out the striking fact, for example, that 
the great period of Communist expansion in Europe and 
Asia took place while we had the atomic monopoly and 
before the atomic stalemate began in 1949, and that China 
was bitten off before the Soviet Union had an atomic bomb. 
“It is also worth noting that since 1949 the losses and gains 
have not by any means been one-sided. The Communists 
have advanced in Indonesia. But they have suffered a set- 
back of enormous strategic importance in Yugoslavia. Wiit 
is more, in Western Europe as a whole the Communist posi- 
tion has deteriorated. All that this shows is that the relation 
between atomic power and the ebb and flow of Communism 
is complicated and indirect. There is no ground for Senator 
Knowland’s prediction that the political future of the free 
world is going to be determined by the ratio of atomic 
armaments ... There is just as good ground for believing 
that an atomic stalemate which renders an atomic war intol- 
erable and improbable, will give the free world a better 
chance in the rivalry for the allegiance of mankind. Let no 
one forget that freedom works best in peace and that all 
war regimes, even cold war regimes, have to become central- 
ized, illiberal and arbitrary.” 

It is evidently the conviction of many in this country, 
including those high in the present Administration, that we 
must include as many of the now dissident nations as pos- 
sible, certainly Russia and ultimately even the Chinese people 
who represent one-fourth of the population of the world. 
But certainly the regimes now in control do not truly repre- 
sent the peoples of those countries. We should ° the al 
Oppose any attempt, however well intentioned, or apparently 
justified under existing circumstances, to bind our govern- 
ment under changing circumstances to a rigid position and 
for an unlimited future. Such an unyielding position on our 
part, or an effort to coerce our allies by threats could only 
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serve to sow disunity, and nothing would please the Soviets 
more. Such a policy, in addition, would destroy our bargain- 
ing power, would tie the hands of our diplomats, and would 
make more difficult the task of building up united strength 
in Asia, where now we are so weak, and where we must 
include the peoples of Asia if we are to succeed. 

Napoleon once said that “never” is a useless word in 

litics, because a simple turn of events might completely 
change the whole situation. How quickly we have forgotten 
that just ten years ago Germany and Japan which caused 
so much murder and destruction to the whole world, and did 
violence to all the principles of civilized warfare, are now 
our welcome friends and allies! This change would have 
seemed completely incredible a few years ago—although be 
it said that the U.N. statesmanship of 1945 recognized that 
ultimately even the Axis powers should be admitted to the 
Organization in order to make and keep it strong. For in- 
stance, we can see in Yugoslavia, a Communist member of 
the U.N., evidence that such a policy may pay in terms of 
peaceful co-existence. 

And we must never forget that science has made this 
planet of ours a world of close neighbors before religion 
and morals and enlightened statesmanship have made it a 
world of good neighbors, a potentially dangerous situation. 
It is our task, the task of the United Nations, to try to make 
it, if possible, a world of peace-loving neighbors, or at least 
to restrain the bad neighbors from destroying the good. Im- 
— as it is, the U.N. is the best, the only instrument we 

ave for that great purpose. 

The fact that we have 15 nations united now in the West- 
ern European Community, including such ancient and recent 
enemies as Germany and France, shows the possibility of a 
universal United Nations. Differences are not grounds for 
falling apart, but rather for accommodation on the many 
grounds on which there are no differences—and the divisive 
differences may in time also disappear. Such are the teach- 
ings of history. As witness our own 13 colonies and 48 
states, which originally were as wide apart in their thinking, 
their economic interests, their individual ambitions and 
jealousies, as were the individual countries from whence their 
people came. With one difference: They did not fight one 
another in successive wars as did our European forebears. 
But finally, even that difference partly disappeared with our 
Civil War, which after four years of bloody fighting 
cemented our present “indissoluble union.” Can we learn 
nothing from the teachings of history? 

But some may argue that universality is a foolish, ideal- 
istic dream, impossible of realization in this very imperfect 
world. Therefore, they would have nothing of it or of the 
United Nations. But Winston Churchill reminds us that 
“the U.N. was not set up to get us to heaven, but to save 
us from hell—from the horror of another suicidal war.” 
And thus far, at least, it has succeeded. The idealists, by 
the way, have long since deserted the U.N. because it did 
not forthwith bring about the millenium. 

Churchill argues eloquently that co-existence with Russia 
is not only possible but imperative if we are to survive. 
Atomic warfare, he tells us, might leave enough radio 
activity to poison the air for thousands of years and make 
life impossible in much of the world. The alternative is to 
negotiate with Russia, and the West will soon be strong 
enough to negotiate from strength. Then, he said, given 
patience as well as strength, “we might even find ourselves 
in a few years moving along a broad, smooth causeway of 
ya plenty, instead of roaming around on the rim 
of hell. 
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Unfortunately, it is not possible by merely closing our 
eyes or looking the other way to erase both China and 
Russia from the face of the earth. Nor can we hope by 
force to exterminate from the earth several hundred million 
human beings who are supposed to be communist-minded. 
So we must continue to exist with them as best we can, or 
else, like the Cheshire cats, engage in a contest of mutual 
extermination, and with the same result. 

We do not overlook the evident Soviet conception of 
co-existence which is that instead of fighting, Russia would 
be free to infiltrate and subvert one country after another, 
to expand its vicious propaganda and thereby win over the 
rest of the world. That, indeed, may always be its aim. 

Our conception of co-existence is, as already stated, from 
a position always of strength to strive for peace, avoiding 
a fighting war, which could only bring unspeakable disaster 
to all concerned. We would hope in time to persuade even 
the Soviets that peace is more profitable than war, no matter 
which side wins, and ultimately the Western way of life 
might also prevail. 

The only alternative, as many see it, is a preventive war 
of extermination, even though we may try to avoid this by 
successive warlike measures such as withdrawing recognition, 
by blockades, etc. For by its very terms the converse of 
“peaceful co-existence” is “belligerent co-extermination.” I 
do not think, therefore, that I am unfairly stating the posi- 
tion of men like Senators Knowland and Jenner to be that 
we are either faced with a stalemate which allows Russia to 
take over the world, or else we must engage in a preventive 
war as soon as possible. “If,” to quote Walter Lippmann, 
“that is not what the Senators mean, we may fairly ask 
just what they are talking about.’’ I would thus state the 
logic of this position: In order to avoid the possibility of 
doom now hanging over the world, we would make that 
doom a certainty by precipitating a preventive war. Let me 
repeat: In order to postpone our doom, we would make that 
doom an immediate certainty by starting at once World 
War III, instead of striving to live at peace as best we can. 
This we have tried to do for the last 10 years, even though 
it was an uneasy peace under the dark shadows of a possible 
suicidal worldwide war. Co-existence, however hard on the 
nerves, is to be preferred by men of sense to no-existence. 

That able and wise old soldier, General Matthew B. 
Ridgway, in a recent address in San Francisco thus expressed 
his views on this subject: 


‘Preventive war’ would destroy all hope of peace. It 
would be moral bankruptcy at its worst—a deliberate walk 
down the road to moral ruin past ‘the moral point of no 
return’—an irrational act expressed in contradictory terms 
—a false label. Nations which are attacked fight back. 
They rarely react as the plans of their attackers would 
have them do. History records some unpleasant examples 
of aggressive wars ending in ways the aggressors neither 
planned nor expected. Another global war, deliberately 
planned and precipitated to end all other world wars is 
unlikely to advance the cause of liberty.” 


Joseph C. Harsch in The Christian Science Monitor thus 
sums up the whole matter: 


“For better or for worse the western allies, including 
the United States, are now in fact proceeding on the basic 
and agreed proposition that the price of victory in an 
atomic war exceeds, by a wide margin, any possible ad- 
vantage which might be gained by that victory.” 


On the other side of the picture there are some grounds 
for hope: For the first time in many years the world is now 
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practically free from any fighting war anywhere; and we are 
now making substantial progress in establishing a system 
for the peaceful use and control of atomic energy, which 
many hope may lead to an effective control of armaments and 
to a permanent peace. There is also evidence, they tell us, 
of serious internal troubles and strains in the Soviet Union 
itself. Time sometimes works a miracle in the affairs of men. 

The differences in political faith among nations can of 
course never be removed, even if it were desirable that they 
should be. But certainly the external irritations can be 
adjusted. The small border “‘brush fires” that threaten to 
spread can be extinguished, as in Korea. And this is impor- 
tant, certainly, in maintaining the peace. 

But a world united means something more than a union 
of nations not engaged in war. It means a world based 
on the ancient and profound conception of world brother- 
hood—not of brothers that act alike, think alike, look alike 
or live alike. They may be as different in all of these 
respects as blood brothers so often are. But in an interna- 
tional sense, it means brotherhood based upon mutually 
beneficial interchanges in all the fields of human endeavor, 
an exchange of ideas in science, im music, in art, in litera- 
ture, in the products of the mind and hand and heart, in 
profitable trade and travel across all our boundary lines— 
with wide diversity in all of these endeavors, but united as 
one for the preservation of the peace of the world—by con- 
ciliation and mediation, if possible, by the use of force if 
force is to be the last resort. 

Perhaps it will clarify our thinking if we keep in mind the 
dual nature of the United Nations, which is so often for- 
gotten or so little understood. It includes and was intended 
to include, two diverse groups: One, those peace-loving 
countries with like ideals and principles which are bound 
together to preserve and extend those ideals and to defend 
themselves against outside attack; and, two, the potential 
and historic enemies of this group which nevertheless joined 
this pact and agreed to settle their differences through the 
peaceful machinery afforded by the Organization. Obviously, 
our only hope of peace depends upon the continued member- 
ship and support of this latter group—the first group were 
never a threat to the peace, either to one another or to 
members of the second group. The Charter, therefore, was 
in the nature of an all-inclusive peace treaty, and every effort 
should be made to encourage the signatories to observe its 
terms. Nor should we hesitate, therefore, to invite the sig- 
natures of those countries which might otherwise seek to 
destroy both it and the peace of the world. 

True, it requires the exercise of more than Christian 
patience while these latter countries conduct their campaigns 
of abuse either within or outside the councils of the United 
Nations. But we would rather have these architects of hate 
inside the U.N. trying to talk our ears off than outside the 
fort trying to shoot our heads off. As Warren Austin once 
put it, “it is better that old men should suffer nervous in- 
digestion than that young men should die.” 

Should Russia now be excluded from the U.N. or en- 
couraged to leave it? Or should we rather try to hold her 
to her Charter obligations with the hope that she will mend 
her ways? It is naively assumed that if the Soviet bloc leaves 
the U.N., all the other members would remain in the Organ- 
ization. The strong probabilities are that the Organization 
would almost immediately begin to disintegrate. Some coun- 
tries would try to remain aloof, and undoubtedly others 
would join the Soviet bloc, ““The Soviet United Nations.” 
Russia would use her familiar tactics of infiltration to pick 
off one weaker country after another, and all our gains since 
1945 would be lost. 
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Let those who advocate the exclusion of Soviet Russia 
consider these simple questions: Would this action lead to a 
more peaceful world? If not, what would be the gain? 
Would Russia be so humiliated thereby that she would at 
once begin to behave? Would she be more peacefully in- 
clined, or would she go out blazing mad, bent upon fight- 
ing back? The answers are obvious. To kick Russia out 
or to continually object to other dissident countries coming 
in, would almost certainly lead finally to another global war. 

And there are some advantages in having Russia in the 
U.N., as both Ambassadors Austin and Lodge have pointed 
out: 

1. When the Soviets make their wild, irresponsible propa- 
ganda statements in the General Assembly and the Security 
Council in the hearing of the representatives of the other 
nation members, the West can immediately and in the hear- 
ing of these same members answer these statements, as they 
do over and over again. This could not be done if the state- 
ments were made outside of the Organization. The U.N. is 
indeed a sounding board, but it is a sounding board for 
both sides. In the words of John Milton, “when was truth 
ever worsted in a fair encounter with lies?” It is significant 
that the Soviets have failed to win a majority vote on any 
important issue in either the Security Council or the General 
Assembly. The single veto has been used to outweigh both 
reason and world opinion; but other ways have often been 
found to circumvent the veto. 

2. When the other nations start to drift apart, the Soviet 
representatives will say something so shocking and irritating 
that the free people start pulling together again. Thus the 
Soviets serve often to unify rather than to divide the world. 

3. The debates with the Soviets greatly clarify our own 
thinking on international problems by stimulating public 
interest therein, and often even project them into our bien- 
nial elections. 
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4. Most important of all, they help us to understand the 
Soviet mind and philosophy; and we are to have the Soviets 
with us for a long time to come. Soviet dialectic must be 
answered across the table by better and more convincing 
dialectic. 

Finally, reference might be made here to the regional 
agreements such as we now have in Europe and in the Pacific 
area, which some consider inconsistent with the universality 
contemplated by the Charter. But the fact is that the Charter 
itself authorizes such agreements and devotes an entire chap- 
ter (VIII) thereto. These “regional arrangements” are to 
operate under the general supervision of the United Nations 
“for dealing with such matters relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security as are appropriate for 
regional action””—to quote the Charter. But one supervisory 
world organization is absolutely necessary, and it must em- 
brace all countries, including the Soviet Union and ulti- 
mately Communist China, or we are not dealing with the 
world as it is. It would not be a United Nations. 


* * * * * * 


Several years ago James B. Conant, then President of 
Harvard University, but now Ambassador to Germany, ex- 
pressed this hope: 


“Because of my confidence in what free men can accom- 
plish, I venture to believe the second half of the twentieth 
century may yet prove to be a period of disarmament and 

ace . . . Is it too much to hope that we may see a 
radically altered international situation a decade or more 
hence, a free world secure on its own frontiers, the Soviet 
Union with vastly diminished ambitions and pretensions, 
itself secure against invasions? Under such conditions, 
steps towards disarmament will no longer be regarded as 
utopian. Under such conditions, the United Nations might 
function as those who founded it first dreamed.” 


Security and Peace 


CAN THE UNITED NATIONS PLAY AN EFFECTIVE PART 


By SIR PIERSON DIXON, Permanent Representative of the United Kingdom to the United Nations 
Delivered at a joint meeting of the Adult Education Council, University of Chicago and the American Association for the 


United Nations, Chicago and Illinois branches, Chicago, Illinois, January 7, 1955 


N THE time at my disposal I propose to consider the 

connected problems of security and peace, and the con- 

tribution which the United Nations Organization is 
making to their solution. Will, for instance, the United 
Nations ever become an effective world-wide organization ? 
How helpful is it in strengthening ties between the nations 
of the Free World? How does it help usin the struggle for 
men’s minds? How can it help to bridge the gap between 
East and West? Above all, how does it serve the cause of 
peace? We live in a world which is sometimes shaken by 
the awful thunder of atomic explosions; the mushroom cloud 
has spread its shadow far and wide. Can the United Nations 
play an effective part in sparing humanity the ultimate hor- 
rors of atomic war, and instead offer the peoples of the 
world the immense benefit which this power if used for 
peaceful purposes can bring? 

It will be my purpose to analyse in a factual way the 
functions of the United Nations and to assess its role in 
international relationships. I shall have something to say 
about the idealistic aims which lie at the roots of this world 
organisation and which rightly animate so many of its sup- 
porters. If I lay more stress on the practical and the realistic, 


it is because that approach is more congenial to the Anglo- 
Saxon way of thinking. 

I am reminded of a remark by an English historian (A. L. 
Rowse) about the Common Law. This, he said: “answered 
to something deep in the English nature that does not like 
to commit itself to large general propositions and the tyranny 
of the abstract.” 

It is only too easy to generalise about the United Nations. 
It will not, I hope, be incongruous to approach it analytically. 

Let us, in the first place, try to be clear in our minds 
about what the United Nations is and, I might add, what 
it 1s not. 

Historically the United Nations, and the League of Na- 
tions which was its forerunner, are unique experiments in 
international relationships. 

Never before had an attempt been made to bring together 
in one organisation so large a number of the nations of the 
world, comprising friend and former foe, great countries and 
small, each with an equal vote, and all having subscribed 
to a covenant or charter. 

None of the innumerable international associations which 
crowd the pages of history had attempted to assume this 
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character of “universality.” From the Confederacy of Delos, 
through the Holy Roman Empire, up to the 19th Century 
concert of Europe, all grouping of nations had assumed the 
character of close-knit alliances. That indeed was the regular 
pattern of international relationships until the 20th Century. 

Now History, in Arnold Toynbee’s words, has come 
into 3D. 

What brought the League of Nations into being and led 
to the repetition of the experiment in the United Nations? 
Two inter-connected factors: one, the fear of war, and 
second, the contraction of the world. 

These factors are reflected in the Charter, which proclaims 
the determination of the United Nations “to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our life- 
time has brought untold sorrow to mankind,” and their 
determination “to practice tolerance and live together in 
peace with one another as good neighbours.” 

In the ancient world an Empire like the Roman could 
exist for centuries without paying any regard to Empires such 
as that of China on the other side of the world. Indeed for 
all practical purposes each could ignore the other's existence. 
Right up to the end of the 19th Century quarrels between 
nations could be, and generally were, localised. But today 
a war, however small, menaces the whole planet. Planes fly 
faster than sound and the cargoes they bear are infinitely 
destructive. There must be global peace, or else the likeli- 
hood is global war. That is the basic reason for the existence 
of the United Nations—an international organisation of 
global, or universal, proportions. 


WHAT IS THE UNITED NATIONS 


What then are the salient characteristics of this highly 
contemporary experiment in international relations? 

It is a flexible and universal, or, more accurately, a poten- 
tially universal international organisation, without the limited 
objectives of an Alliance. Most of its members have strongly 
individualistic national policies, and some of them are 
actively hostile to others. The great dividing line, of course, 
is between the nations of the Free World on the one hand 
and the Soviet Union and its associates on the other hand. 
But the Free World cannot be regarded as a coherent unity 
in the international sense: it in its turn should be thought of 
as falling into two main groups— the group, which under 
American and British leadership covers most of the con- 
tinents of America and Europe, embraces most of the British 
Commonwealth, and has its adherents in every quarter of 
the globe; and then the group of uncommitted nations which, 
however closely their sympathies may lie with democracy and 
freedom, are prone for one reason or another, and in differ- 
ing degrees, to rate the danger from the Communist Empires 
less high than we do in our countries, or to think that safety 
lies in a policy of neutrality. 

This, then, is a fact to be constantly borne in mind. The 
United Nations is not a coalition of governments. Nor is it, 
even in embryo form, a world government or federation. 
It is a piece of international machinery with a potentially 
i character, which contains sixty nations, all of 
whom, it is true, have subscribed to the general principles 
and purposes of a Charter, but all of whom are free to pur- 
sue at the United Nations the aims of their national policies. 
The United Nations is a gigantic mirror held up to the 
world’s face. 

I have spoken of the “potentially” universal character of 
this organisation, since several millions of people, many of 
them members of powerful nations, are not at present rep- 
resented at the United Nations. There are, for instance, the 
Japanese, the Germans and the Italians. There are the mil- 
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lions of people living in what is now Communist China, 
though that of course raises the different problem of whether 
Peiping or Formosa should represent these people, since 
China itself is a founder member of the United Nations. 
There are numerous countries in Europe, the Middle East 
and Asia whom we would welcome as members of this or- 
ganisation. Sooner or later this problem of the admission 
of new members must be solved if the United Nations is 
ever to be a universal body. 


AIMS OF THE FREE WORLD 


It may well be asked, if this is the character of the United 
Nations, is it wise for us, the nations of the Free World, to 
continue to sit down with other members whose policy is 
to weaken and divide the Free World? Their rights are 
the same as our own in the organisation: will they not abuse 
these rights? Are we not weakening ourselves by continuing 
to discuss world problems with those who are not prepared 
to offer genuine co-operation ? 

These are pertinent questions, and I shall try to answer 
them in the course of my remarks. At this stage I would 
only say that it is my belief that there is great advantage 
to the peace of the world in the existence of an international 
organisation of this potentially universal character. On 
baiance, as I shall hope to show, the world would be a 
more dangerous place, and the future would be more un- 
certain, if there were no internationally accepted organisa- 
tion in which those who think differently from ourselves can 
meet with us, argue with us, and can be answered. At least 
we can be said, as I will try to prove, to have the better 
of the exchange. 

The reverse of the medal is, in my view, still more en- 
couraging. I say without hesitation that the organisation 
helps us in our struggle to defend ourselves against attempts 
to weaken and divide us. I will try to show how and to 
what extent the organisation furthers the general aims of 
the nations of the Free World. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


In order to present the problem coherently, I must first 
make some attempt to analyse the main functions of the 
organisation. Admittedly it is a somewhat artificial proceed- 
ing to divide the functions of the United Nations into parts, 
but the subject is so complex that I think it may help us to 
do so. Like Caesar’s Gaul the United Nations may be divided 
into three parts. 

The three main functions of the United Nations can be 
described as follows: first to deal with threats to international 
peace and security, to prevent aggression, and repel it should 
it occur; secondly, to promote the settlement of disputes 
and differences by the peaceful methods of discussion and 
negotiation; and, thirdly, to serve as a world centre for the 
formulation of ideas and the promotion of better economic 
and social conditions throughout the world. Let me examine 
these three main functions in turn. 


THREATS TO THE PEACE, PREVENTION AND REPULSION 
OF AGGRESSION 


When the United Nations was set up it was the hope of its 
founders that the nations of the world, grouped around the 
Great Powers who had fought side by side to quell the ag- 
gression of the Nazi and Fascist Powers, would co-operate 
together, and together ensure that aggression would never 
again be a possibility. The chosen instrument for the execu- 
tion of this policy was to have been the Security Council, 
the body on which is placed the primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and security. The 
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Security Council was to have had a military arm—the Mil- 
itary Staff Committee—and member nations were to have 
held immediately available national air force contingents for 
combined international enforcement action. 

None of these things has come about. The military side 
of the United Nations has never come into being and the 
Security Council has been unable to fulfill the responsibility 
which was placed on it in regard to the maintenance of 
international peace and security. There was one notable 
exception, Korea, but the Council was only able to take 
action because the Soviet representative was not there—an 
opportunity which may not occur again. 

The reason why the original conception has not worked 
is plain for all to see. It is because the Soviet Union has 
chosen to throw to the winds the co-operation which it pur- 
sued with its wartime allies, and instead to pursue the aim 
of world domination, operating through the subversive 
methods of world Communism backed by the threat of armed 
force. 

i the Security Council they have attempted to “ogres any 
action which might thwart their various aims by the un- 
principled use of the veto. Moreover, not only have they 
done this when they conceived their own interests to be 
affected, but also when it suited them to bedevil relations 
between the countries of the non-Communist world. Their 
activities in the Palestine question and the question of the 
admission of new members to the United Nations are illus- 
trations of this unscrupulous abuse of the veto. In all, the 
Soviet Union has used the veto sixty times in the Security 
Council and this has largely prevented the Council from 
fulfilling its functions. 

As a consequence of this Russian attitude, the Great 
Powers, far from acting in concert to keep the peace, have 
been in a state of cold war. Instead of being able ‘> rely 
on the United Nations as the instrument which would assure 
collective security, the nations of the Free World have been 
compelled to take steps to ensure that security which the 
United Nations cannot for the time being provide. They 
have, therefore created a series of regional alliances in 
order to fortify their own confidence and ensure the avail- 
ability of sufficient military power to deter and, if necessary, 
defeat, a possible aggression. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organisation is, of course, the 
the principal and most effective collective security arrange- 
ment of this kind. Covering the areas of Europe and North 
America, of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, this organi- 
sation provides the Free World with the security which it 
needs in one of the most vital areas of defence. 

The security of the Free World is being further assured 
through other collective defensive arrangements such as 
S.E.A.T.O. and the Balkan Pact. 

These developments are in accord with the principle of 
the inherent right of collective self-defence contained in the 
Charter. By strengthening security in dangerous areas of the 
world, by making aggression less likely, these new arrange- 
ments serve the purposes of the United Nations. There is 
too, the Organisation of American States which makes a para- 
mount contribution to the preservation of international peace 
and security in the Western hemisphere. 

Thus it is that, as things are, it is not on the United Na- 
tions, but on these collective defence and regional arrange- 
ments that the safety of the free world in present circum- 
stances must chiefly depend. 

But this does not mean that the United Nations has no 
part to play in dealing with threats to the peace. It is 
rather that we cannot count on having automatic machinery 
on hand to do so. In two ways, however, the organisation 
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still has a vital role to play in this all-important area of 
international relations. 

In the first place, if the Security Council is called to meet 
to consider a threat to the peace, it does so with the full 
weight of international authority behind it. Even the Rus- 
sians and their associates do not dispute this mandate. 
Also, under Article 25 of the Charter, members of the 
United Nations agree to accept and carry out the decisions 
of the Security Council. That provision, even when an 
otherwise unanimous decision is vetoed, endows such a 
decision with tremendous moral force. The Russians have 
vetoed, and may continue to veto otherwise unanimous reso- 
lutions, but they seek to avoid doing so. They know that 
such conduct places them in the dock with the public 
opinion of the majority of the world against them. 

There is no shadow of doubt to my mind that, whilst 
recognising the Security Council’s limitations in the present 
circumstances, we must continue to support it and not 
lightly throw away the advantages it affords to the Free 
World. 

Then too, we must remember that if the Security Council 
is prevented by a veto from taking action to deal with threats 
to the peace, it is possible for the Assembly to be summoned 
immediately and to take certain action under the ‘Uniting 
for Peace’’ resolution adopted by the Assembly in 1950. It 
is true that the Assembly cannot, like the Security Council, 
issue instructions or decree measures; it can only make 
recommendations. But it is no light thing to defy a recom- 
mendation endowed with the authority of two-thirds of the 
members of the United Nations. You will recall that it was 
an Assembly recommendation which resulted in the embargo 
of the supply of strategic materials to Communist China 
in 1951. It was the Assembly which recently condemned 
the trial and conviction of prisoners from the Korean war, 
illegally detained, and requested the Secretary General to start 
on the dramatic mission in which he is now engaged. 


PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES AND DIFFERENCES 


I now turn to the second function—the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes and differences. This function is at least 
as important as the function of dealing with threats to the 
peace and aggression. Indeed in some respects it is even 
more valuable, since our governing aim is to maintain the 
rule of law and to settle differences by discussion and not 
by force of arms. ‘Jaw is better than war.” It is true, of 
course, that there must be a balance between the two. If 
you are talking with a determined and unscrupulous op- 
ponent, to get anywhere in settling some point at issue you 
must be strong and he must know that you are strong. 
“Dispute is like a man” in the words of Shakespeare's 
Malcolm. This balance, as will be clear from what I have 
said already, is being established, though it is being estab- 
lished not only through the United Nations machinery but 
also by the aid of a system of separate collective defensive 
arrangements. 

It should not be supposed that the only differences and 
disputes with which the United Nations deals are those which 
arise in the course of the East/West struggle. There are 
also differences between friends. Indeed the most important 
contribution which the organisation has been able to make in 
this sphere over the years has been towards the settlement 
-§ i utes and differences between the nations of the Free 

orld. 

“I was angry with my friend. 
I told my wrath, my wrath did end.” —BLAKE 

Let me give you a few examples. 


It was the United Nations which actually stopped the war 
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in Palestine and imposed a provisional settlement there, 
and which prevented the dispute between India and Pakistan 
over Kashmir from leading to open hostilities. The inde- 

dent State of Indonesia was born in the United Nations. 

e acute problem of Kuomintang troops in Burma, whose 
refusal to leave that country became a serious threat to 
Burma’s security, has now been solved as a direct result of 
discussion in the General Assembly. 

But the process of peaceful settlement of disputes can 


be achieved even in cases where the interests of the Great - 


Powers are directly involved. The intervention which helped 
to end the Communist-inspired civil war in Greece was an 
example of such effective action by the United Nations. 
Even in such a matter as the disposal of the Italian colonies, 
where East and West had fallen out and failed to agree, a 
solution was found by the United Nations Assembly, and 
the new State of Libya was born. As a result of an appeal 
to the United Nations by Iran in 1947 Soviet troops eventu- 
ally evacuated the Northern Provinces of Iran. Nor should 
we forget that had it not been for the intensive debates on 


Korea in the General Assembly in 1952, the solution might © 


never have been found to the vexed problem of disposing 
of the prisoners-of-war, which was holding up the Armistice 
Agreement. 

It is sometimes said that the United Nations is failing 
in its purpose because important international negotiations 
have taken place between the Powers concerned and not in 
the forum of the United Nations. 

It is true that a number of problems, and some of them 
particularly difficult ones, have been dealt with in this way. 
A recent example are the negotiations about Indo-China be- 
tween the Western Powers and the Communists. The United 
Nations was not, as such, represented at Geneva. But all 
that happened there, and the results of the Conference, were 
of concern to the United Nations. 

There have also been a number of settlements of long- 
standing disputes during the course of the past year in which 
the United Nations, as such, was not involved. I refer to 
the Anglo-Egyptian settlement, the solving of the Trieste 
problem and the happy outcome of the Persian oil dispute. 
These settlements, though outside the orbit of the United 
Nations, serve the purposes and aims of the organisation. 
By eliminating potentially dangerous trouble spots, they 
strengthen it. And it must be remembered that the Charter 
enjoins on all nations to use all the means open to them 
to settle disputes between themselves before having recourse 
to the United Nations. 

There is no doubt that the very existence of the United 
Nations and the solemn obligations laid upon Member 
States by the Charter is an important factor behind all efforts 
by nations or groups of nations to reach agreement and 
reduce tension in any part of the world. 

Nor should we underrate the ‘effect of the United Nations 
and its very existence in deterring nations from some course 
of action on which they might otherwise be tempted to 
embark. The dislike of being arraigned before the United 
Nations is a real factor. This is a point that cannot be 
proved, since obviously no country will admit such a thing. 
But in my view this “invisible deterrent,” as it might be 
called, is an important source of strength to the United 
Nations. 

I come finally to the function of 


THE UNITED NATIONS AS A WoORLD CENTRE 


Those who dislike the United Nations impugn it as a 
talking shop. The organisation is in fact a talking-place, 
though I do not accept the critical implication of the word. 





After all the word “Parliament’’ itself means a place where 
men talk. It is only by the exchange of ideas that policies 
are formed, agreements are reached and decisions are taken. 
There are, of course, dangers in talk. There is the danger 
of talking for talking’s sake; there is the danger of dangerous 
talk; there is the danger of deceptive talk. 

Before I come to describe the overriding advantages, as 
I see them of this third function of the United Nations, I 
should like to speak quite frankly about some of the weak 


spots. 
DIFFICULTIES INHERENT IN THE ORGANISATION 


It is perhaps an inseparable feature of a world organisation 
that it should throw up problems which otherwise would 
not exist. From its very nature the United Nations presents 
its members with conundra which are embarrassing to deal 
with, and which we only have to deal with because they are 
the sort of problems that a world-wide organisation is bound 
to give rise to. There is, for example, the recurring question 
of elections to United Nations bodies. 

The question of appointments is not as easy as it used 
to be in the days of a former British Prime Minister, Lord 
Melbourne. On one occasion when a certain Peer pleaded 
with him to be made Lord Chancellor, Lord Melbourne re- 
plied shortly: ‘You won't get the Great Seal, and that is 
the end of it.” And it was the end of it. But nowadays, 
things are not so simple, and there is understandable compe- 
tition for places, the resulting negotiations for which some- 
times places a strain on the relations of the countries of the 
Free World. 

This sort of difficulty is unavoidable and is always sur- 
mountable. But it is well to remember that the United 
Nations does have to face very human problems of this kind. 
To my mind this is all part of the web of real interests 
out of which the United Nations is being woven into a real 
and living organisation. 

The problem of the representation of China at the United 
Nations comes into the same category. The whole problem 
of China and the Far East is complex enough; the question 
of whether Peiping or Formosa should represent China at 
the United Nations is an additional complication in an 
already complex problem. It arouses strong differences of 
Opinion even among the nations of the Free World. And 
the Communist Powers are only too ready to exploit that 
fact. Yet this question is liable to come up at the outset 
of any meeting of a competent United Nations body. 

This then is another example of the sort of problem 
created by the very existence of the United Nations which 
needs to be handled with tact and discretion. 

Moreover, when the organisation does not itself create 
problems, it does sometimes tend to inflate and exaggerate 
a minor question and convert it into an issue of artificial 
importance in international affairs. Here again the Com- 
munist Powers are ever vigilant for opportunities to exploit 
such a situation. 

For instance, for five years running, the Soviet Union put 
forward, under various guises, a proposal for a one-third cut 
in armaments and the abolition of the atom bomb. One 
discussion was enough to show up this proposal as specious. 
Yet, when it was brought up again, it was not possible to 
avoid full-dress debate on it and thus making a mockery of 
the fears and hopes of people all over the world. 

The United Nations, owing to its world-wide composition 
and the idealistic character of its purposes, is a place where 
problems and ideas of the most diverse and controversial 
character are thrown up for discussion, and are discussed 
openly in the glare of publicity. There is no denying that 
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some international problems yield more easily to solution 
through the unfashionable method of private diplomacy. 
There is hardly any problem, great or small, simple or 
complex, between the British and United States Govern- 
ments which we are unable to solve together. It is easier 
for us to do this if we are left free to talk matters over 
quietly and without fuss, using the close and _ intimate 
methods which have become a habit of our diplomatic 
relations. 

I do not say that it is not possible to maintain the same 
close consultation when the problem is one that is before 
the United Nations. Indeed we do so, and the result is 
nearly always satisfactory to both of us. But it is evident 
that it requires more ingenuity and raises more complications 
if our two Governments find themselves working out a 
common approach to a problem at the United Nations than 
it does if we can treat the problem as one in the general 
pattern of our common world-wide interests. 

The way in which our two Governments, and our two 
Delegations in New York, have worked together over the 
complex problems of multilateral diplomacy at the United 
Nations is something at which I have marvelled during my 
tenure of this post. Our Anglo-American partnership at the 
United Nations is perhaps the most important stabilising 
factor in the organisation. 


THE COLONIAL PROBLEM 


Another factor which for some countries complicates their 
membership of the United Nations is the so-called “colonial 
problem” in the United Nations. Some of the most faithful 
and valuable members of the United Nations—France, Bel- 
gium, the'Netherlands, and I may add my own country, are 
European countries, parts of whose territorial possessions 
lie overseas in other regions of the world. Sometimes, now- 
adays, it almost seems as if to be a Colonial Power has 
become something to be ashamed of. One hears the word 
colonialism used as a term of opprobrium, and many mem- 
bers seem to think, quite erroneously, that it is a major task 
of the United Nations to accelerate the liberation of the so- 
called colonial territories from the so-called imperialistic 
rule of the parent countries. 


Let us examine a little more closely the rights and wrongs, 
and also the expediency, of this approach. Now the actual 
interest of the United Nations in this kind of question is in 
fact fairly limited. The organisation inherited from the 
pre-war League of Nations an interest in certain territories 
known under the Charter as “trust territories’: territories 
incapable of standing on their own feet which have been 
entrusted to more advanced countries for administration with 
a view to leading them eventually to self-government and 
independence. The system of trust territories, formerly man- 
dated territories, had its origin in the changes resulting from 
the 1914-18 War and undoubtedly represents one of the 
great marches of history in the present century. The central 
idea—that the power of governor should be exercised for 
the benefit of the governed—is a principle that had long 
been familiar in the British Empire. The British record in 
this respect will stand comparison with that of any other 
Power. The emergence ot the State of Iraq, to quote only 
one example, is directly due to the faithful administration 
by the British Government of the trust assumed by them. 

But the attitude that has grown up extends beyond the 
uestion of trust territories. It is critical of the so-called 
Colonial Powers in regard to their overseas dependencies in 
general. I do not think that it is in the interests either of 
the territories themselves, or of the cohesion and strength 
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of the Free World, that such tendencies should be encour- 
aged. I will try to explain why. 

To speak only for Great Britain, it has for two centuries 
been the basic purpose of our colonial policy to lead de- 
pendent territories to self-government. The whole evolu- 
tion of the British Commonwealth and Empire has been 
in that direction. I need not do more than mention what 
has occurred within the last 10 years in the case of India, 
Burma, Ceylon, and what is at the moment occurring in 
Africa, where in a very few years’ time the Gold Coast will 
have assumed the status of self-government. We feel entitled 
to expect that others will believe, on the strength of our 
performance and with faith in our intentions, that left to 
ourselves we shall pursue this same chosen path. But if 
progress towards crcl is to be orderly and prop- 
erly phased, and if these overseas dependencies are to 
develop into stable new democracies, the process must be 
left in the hands of the responsible authorities. 

I am sure that many members of the United Nations, 
who have of course no similar responsibilities, do not yet 
fully realise that the mere discussion of many of such topics 
in the great forum of the United Nations can have a pro- 
foundly disturbing and even damaging effect in the terri- 
tories themselves. 

You must all be aware of the incessant efforts which the 
Communist Powers, using, or rather abusing, the slogan of 
“nationalism,” make to stir up agitation where none previ- 
ously existed in colonial territories. They do this, both to 
complicate the processes of independence and also to place 
a greater strain, economically and militarily, on the admin- 
istering Powers, and thereby weaken them. When the 
Communists attempt to use, in addition, the forum of the 
United Nations for exploiting their anti-colonial themes, 
it behoves all countries of the Free World to be careful not 
to play the Communists’ game. Fortunately, there is, I 
believe, a growing realisation at the United Nations of 
the need for restraint in this area of activity. 


How THE UNITED NATIONS HELPS THE FREE WORLD 

I now turn to the positive advantages which the United 
Nations holds for us as a place to promote the ideals for 
which we in the Free World stand, and to advance the cause 
of security and peace. 


DISARMAMENT 

High on the list I would place the work of the United 
Nations in the field of disarmament. The evil of competi- 
tive armaments was recognised after the 1st World War; 
their danger and their burden were universally deplored. 
One of the motive forces behind the foundation of the first 
universal-type organisation—the League of Nations—was 
the desire to attain a universally agreed disarmament pro- 
gramme. 

The United Nations has inherited this charge and this 
objective. Though we must maintain strength and safeguard 
our security, we can never allow ourselves to relax in the 
pursuit of disarmament. 

It is true that there is little but interminable discussion to 
show for the work of the United Nations in this sphere. 
Yet the United Nations is playing an indispensable part 
as a centre for the clarifying and the narrowing of differ. 
ences between East and West on the principles involved in 
disarmament—perhaps the most complicated and baffling 
international problem today. Indeed, only last month the 
Assembly passed a unanimous resolution on disarmament 
and, though it is only a modest beginning, it is at least 
something to find East and West agreed on how to tackle 
the further negotiations. I believe that, if a general agree- 
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ment on a comprehensive disarmament programme is ever 
reached—and it is certainly still far off—it will be through 
the patient work done before and behind the scenes in the 
United Nations. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL WORK 


May I now ask you to consider the economic and social 
work of the organisation? Here the United Nations is 
making a very important contribution both to the security 
of the Free World and to the maintenance of peace. 

Communism breeds in discontent and poverty, and many 
areas of the world are unfortunately still living on a very 
low standard of life. Not only is it one of the purposes of 
the Charter to alleviate want and destitution, but it is clearly 
in the interests of the Free World that such under-developed 
areas should be brought to a higher standard of living. 

We tend to forget that to many member nations, perhaps 
even the majority, the value of the United Nations is not 
primarily as a source of security against aggression, but 
more as a source of encouragement and of material help in 
raising living standards. 

The United Nations, through its Specialised Agencies, 
plays an important role in promoting economic welfare. 

Ten agencies, mostly enjoying an autonomous status, but 
all linked to the United Nations, carry on this tremendous 
struggle against poverty, disease and ignorance. I will 
only mention two: the Technical Assistance Programme, 
started in 1950, and the work done for refugees. The former 
has assisted over 100 different territories, granted 4,000 
fellowships for study, and provided over 4,000 experts for 
work abroad. This is indeed, a noble example of the 
“have's” aiding their less fortunate brothers, the “have nots.” 
As for refugees, millions rendered homeless by war, were 
repatriated or settled abroad by the International Refugee 
Organisation, which was able to wind up this great work in 
1951. Many refugees were left, however, who through age 
or sickness were incapable of starting a new life in a new 
country. This tragic residue is now looked after by the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. Here is 
a real example of man’s humanity to man. 

Less is heard about these activities of the United Nations 
in the economic sphere than about its political activities. 
The unspectacular is less written about than the sensational. 
Quiet painstaking work of a functional character attracts 
less attention than an international dispute or incident. But 
we should not underrate the work which the United Nations 
is doing in this sphere in strengthening the Free World and 
realising the ideal to which we have subscribed. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


There is, however, one activity which can accurately be 
described as spectacular: the imaginative proposal of the 
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President of the United States for the setting up of an Inter- 
national Agency to promote peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
This magnificent idea is already taking shape, and it is sig- 
nificant that it was in the United Nations itself that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower first announced it. It will be as a result 
of the unanimous vote taken in the Assembly last month 
that steps will be taken to establish the Atomic Energy 
Agency and set in train the machinery which, on a longer 
view, may revolutionise the economy of the backward parts 
of the world. This may well be the first blue-print of the 
industrial and social life of the world of the future. 


THE WAR OF IDEAS 


Our century is the century of the mind. Beset though we 
are by perils, closely though we must look to our defences, 
hard though the path of economic recovery may be, we are, 
above all, involved in a war of ideas. The upheavals of the 
present century have led to self-questioning and in some 
cases to doubts. In the past it was enough for a nation to 
be strong and self-reliant. It did not need to assure itself that 
it was strong and self-reliant. Nowadays there is great virtue 
in the assertion of our ideals and deeply held convictions. 
There is virtue in establishing that great groups of nations 
are all bound by the same ideals. There is even greater merit 
in being able effectively to assert the superiority of a body 
of ideals among like-minded peoples against a doctrine which 
we profoundly mistrust and dislike. 

It is sometimes said that the United Nations is a liability 
for the nations of the Free World because it provides a 
platform on which the Communist Powers can advance their 
own doctrines. It is, of course, true that the Communist 
Powers have such a platform, but it is my experience that 
in these propaganda battles the Soviet Union and their asso- 
ciates always come off worst. And not only that: the result 
of the clash of words and ideas is positively to strengthen 
the faith and self-confidence of the nations of the Free 
World. As Sir Winston Churchill said, “it is frightfully 
important to switch the train of destiny on to the right lines.” 

I must end now. I hope I have shown you, not only 
some of the problems which face the United Nations, but 
also some of its achievements and the real contribution it 
can make to building a better world. Humanity has had 
a long and bitter struggle on the road of history, the road it 
hopes will lead to a better world. But doggedly, with little 
comfort or encouragement, it has held to its ideals and 
struggled onwards. The great tyrannies of the past, and 
those of our generation made all the more terrible by the 
advances of science, have failed to stamp out man’s longing 
for liberty, for freedom of thought and worship, and above 
all, for peace. These aspirations are embodied in the Charter 
of the United Nations and on that Charter our hopes of a 
new world order can best be based. 


Facing the Future With Confidence 


AN EVER MORE DYNAMIC AND PROSPERING NATURAL ECONOMY 
By HARLOW H. CURTICE, President of General Motors 
Delivered at the GM Motorama of 1955, Luncheon for Business Leaders, New York, N. Y., January 17, 1955 


R. SLOAN, Honored Guests: 
M I toc extend a most hearty welcome on the 
occasion of our annual luncheon preceding the 
Motorama. 


We attach great importance to our annual Motorama. It 
is our way of opening the door on some of the forward 








developments being created in General Motors studios and 
laboratories. The Motorama gives the public a dramatic 
preview of the styling and engineering advances that provide 
the solid foundation for General Motors’ leadership. 

At this time last year, a great many people were pessi- 
mistic about the business outlook. I did not share that 
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feeling. Perhaps you will recall my statement that there was 
no depression in. my vision. I made three specific forecasts: 

First, that the automobile industry would produce in the 
area of six million, 300 thousand passenger cars and trucks 
for the domestic market and a total of seven million includ- 
ing Canada and overseas shipments. 

Second, that General Motors’ volume of sales in physical 
and dollar terms would not be far from the high level attained 
in 1953. 

Third, I predicted a continuing high level of employment, 
consumer expenditures, housing starts and capital investment 
by industry and gross national product not far from the high 
level of 1953. 

A brief review of what happened in 1954 would seem 
to be in order. 

Once again the automobile industry demonstrated its un- 
matched vitality and power to spark the nation’s economy. 

The industry produced and the domestic market absorbed 
6 million, 200 thousand units last year. Including Canada 
and overseas shipments, industry sales totaled 6 million, 
950 thousand units. 

Sales of General Motors cars and trucks in the United 
States and Canada, including overseas shipments, totaled 
3 million, 450 thousand units. This compares with 3 million, 
496 thousand in 1953 and makes 1954 our third best year. 
However, in passenger car sales 1954 was our second best 
year, exceeded only by 1950. 

Measured in dollars, General Motors sales were within 
2 per cent of 1953 despite a 30 per cent decline in defense 
deliveries. Defense products represented 14 per cent of total 
dollar sales, as against 19 per cent in 1953. 

Nineteen fifty-four was a highly competitive year in the 
automobile industry. It was the first full year since 1940 
in which the normal competitive forces of the market exerted 
themselves. 

Unfortunately, bootlegging, which is the wholesaling of 
new cars by enfranchised dealers to used-car lots and other 
unauthorized outlets, was widespread. It had a demoralizing 
effect on the retail price structure—as did the pressures cre- 
ated by the disposal of slow-moving merchandise. These 
factors adversely affected the earnings of enfranchised 
dealers. Despite this, dealers handling General Motors 
products enjoyed another ) sessonerns year. 

The national economy demonstrated far more underlying 
vitality than many forecasters had believed possible a year 
ago. Inflation in consumers’ prices was halted; inventory 
adjustment was accomplished, and a sound and orderly tran- 
sition was made from a part war to a peacetime economy. 
American industry maintained a high level of activity without 
artificial government stimulus. 

Most elements of our economy showed surprising strength. 
The construction industry, both public and private, estab- 
lished a new record. Housing starts, for example, were 10 
per cent above my own forecast last January, which was 
considered by many as extremely optimistic. 

Capital expenditures by dll industry reached a total of 27 
billion dollars, a near record figure. 

Consumer disposable income was at a record level, and 
total consumer spending rose throughout the year. Employ- 
ment remained high. 

While the final figure is not yet available, it is estimated 
that the gross national product for 1954 was the highest 
for any peacetime year and within 2 per cent of the 1953 
all-time record. 

This demonstrates conclusively that American industry has 
the capacity and the leadership to keep the economy strong 
and virile. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Naturally, I am pleased that the 1954 results have con- 
firmed my estimates. Probably it would be better for me 
if I did not risk further my amateur standing as a business 
prophet. 

However, I think all of us are interested in the future. 
We should be because, as my good friend, Mr. Kettering, 
we it, that is where we are going to spend the rest of our 
ives. So, once again I shall discuss the prospects for the 
year ahead as I see them. 

I suspect it will come as no surprise to you that I am 
optimistic about business generally in 1955. Here are the 
reasons: 

The elements of strength in the economy are more dis- 
cernible today than they were in January 1954. 

Of greatest importance is the widespread public confidence, 
which is in sharp contrast to the caution that prevailed a 
year ago. 

I believe a high level of employment will be maintained 
in 1955. The work week should be somewhat longer than 
in 1954. Personal incomes will rise, and consumer dis- 
posable incomes will be at record levels. With confidence 
prevailing, consumer spending will be substantially higher 
than last year.’ 

Capital expenditures by business should hold at the near- 
record level of 1954. The need for modernization and ex- 
pansion is urgent and continuing. 

The construction industry is expected to better even its 
amazing record of 1954. Housing starts should exeed 1 
million, 200 thousand. More schools, hospitals and other 
ay buildings, as well as many private projects, will be 
uilt. 

Highway expenditures in 1954 have reached a total of 
about six billion dollars. Estimates indicate that this year 
they will reach about seven billion dollars. This represents 
progress, but a realistic appraisal shows that we are moving 
ahead much too slowly. The best authorities agree that we 
must invest at least 10 billion dollars a year for the next 
ten years to get the safe and efficient highways this country 
needs. 

While the prosperity of the nation is not dependent on 
war or defense expenditures, there is no indication that such 
expenditures will recede from the level of about 40 billion 
dollars currently required for the security of our nation. 

Other expenditures by the Federal Government will con- 
tinue to be substantial, although we have every reason to 
anticipate a decline from the present high level. In the event 
of such a decline, there should be a corresponding reduction 
in the tax burden. This in turn will release additional funds 
for consumer and corporate spending. 

A world-wide strengthening of national economies is 
clearly evident. I was greatly impressed with the economic 
recovery of England and six European countries which I 
visited last Fall. To cite one example, automobile production 
abroad has reached an all-time high. Our three overseas 
manufacturing operations in England, Germany and Australia 
produced 353 thousand units last year, an increase of 36 
per cent over 1953. The increasing productivity and pros- 
perity of the free world contribute added strength to our 
own economy. 

So much for the broad economic background as we 
enter 1955. 

And now I would like to talk about the industry with 
which I am most familiar. To my mind it is unique. There 
is no other industry like it. 

The history of some industries is that after early develop- 
ment and growth, the design and use of their products be- 
come stabilized. Such industries no longer contribute to 
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further stimulation of the economy or to a further rise in 
living standards. 

The automobile industry presents a sharp contrast to this 
pattern. Here is an industry already over 50 years of age. 
For 50 years this industry has been able to make an ever 
increasing contribution to the economic advancement and 
well being of the nation. Billions of dollars have been ex- 
pended to capture the favor of customers. 

And now, after 50 years, it is showing the greatest vigor 
and vitality in all its history. This year the industry has come 
forward with the most outstanding products ever offered 
to customers. 

That is a truly amazing accomplishment. It reflects as 
nothing else could the youthful state of our industry. 

Nowhere in the world has any industrial group demon- 
strated such faith in the economy of its nation or such con- 
fidence in its own future as has the automobile industry. 

What has charged our industry with such vitality? What 
is responsible for its dynamic growth? 

It is my considered opinion that the annual model change 
has been the most important single factor responsible for 
the growth and vert of our industry. It has stimulated 
competition and speeded technological progress. gees 
has been increased and the level of buying power raised. 
The industry has grown. Employment has mounted. And, 
finally, the annual model change has made available a sufh- 
cient number of used cars—good used cars—to bring indi- 
vidual transportation within the reach of nearly everyone. 

The 1955 models offered by our industry reflect in abun- 
dant measure this tremendous force. 

For General Motors to bring its 1955 models to market 
required an outlay of more than 600 million dollars. That 
is nearly twice the amount spent for the 1954 models. It is 
evidence of our determination to maintain General Motors’ 
leadership in engineering, styling and value for the cus- 
tomer’s dollar. 

Our new Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and 
Cadillac lines are outstanding. Each has set a new high 
standard in its own field. Never before have all of our lines 
been so far ahead in every respect. 

This year all five lines have the distinctive panoramic 
windshield, combining beauty of design with increased vision 
for greater driving safety. 

I said last year the impact of this pioneering achievement 
by General Motors would be felt throughout the industry 
and for many years. 

Its impact was immediate. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the improved styling inspired by the panoramic wind- 
shield together with higher compression engines, automatic 
transmissions and the many other mechanical advances intro- 
duced by us have been responsible for the greatest forward 
surge by all manufacturers in the entire history of our 
industry. 

Characteristic of General Motors’ styling leadership is 
the introduction this year of the first completely new auto- 
mobile body type since 1949 when the two-door hard-top 
was pioneered by General Motors. This year we are pre- 
senting to the public a four-door hard-top which combines 
the beauty of the two-door hard-top with the comfort and 
convenience of a four-door sedan. 


As in the case of the two-door hard-top and the panoramic - 


windshield, the impact of this pioneering advance will be 
felt throughout the industry and for many years. This 
completely new development was exhibited as one of the 
“dream” cars in last year’s Motorama. Now it is being 
introduced by Buick and Oldsmobile. 

Another significant achievement by our stylists and engi- 
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neers is an entirely new concept developed for the rapidly 
growing market for cars of the station wagon type. 

It was exhibited in the 1954 Motorama as the Chevrolet 
Nomad. It is of strikingly modernistic styling, featur- 
ing very narrow-slanting t pore with a greatly expanded 
glass area for unobstructed vision. It too combines beauty 
of design with increased vision for greater driving safety. 

This year it is being introduced by Chevrolet as the Nomad 
and by Pontiac as the Safari. 

In our 1955 Motorama you will see many new dream cars 
and other advanced features on exhibition. We anticipate 
that the public’s reaction to these new ideas and concepts will 
be of substantial benefit to our stylists and engineers in plan- 
ning the production models of future years. | 

Now for a summary of the business outlook for 1955 
as I see it. 

It is my belief that this year our national economy will 
reach a new peak. 

I foresee a gross national product in the area of 370 billion . 
dollars. That would be an increase of about 3 per cent 
over the estimated level for the year of 1954, and somewhat 
in excess of the record reached in 1953. 

Against this encouraging backdrop and provided we con- 
tinue to enjoy labor peace, our industry should produce and 
the domestic market should absorb approximately 6 million, 
800 thousand passenger cars and trucks. Unit production, 
including Canada and for export to other markets, should 
approximate 7 million, 600 thousand cars and trucks. 

For General Motors I estimate that in 1955 unit sales of 
passenger cars will be the highest in our history. I estimate 
that our sales in dollars again will approximate 10 billion 
despite the fact that our defense deliveries will continue to 
decline and will account for less than 10 per cent of our 
total volume. 

Now for a look to the more distant future. Just as our 
research laboratories, engineers and stylists work years ahead, 
so we make it a practice to appraise and anticipate the 
markets for our Pah we in the years ahead. 

Our studies indicate that sometime in the early Nineteen 
Sixties our country should achieve a gross national product 
of 500 billion dollars. 

We find that by 1962 population may total 184 million, 
almost 20 million more than today. Number of households 
should increase from 48 to about 54 million, creating a 
tremendous new demand for homes, motor vehicles and 
other goods and services. 

Assuming maximum utilization of the country’s economic 

resources—in other words, full employment—it is estimated 
that disposable personal income might well be about 40 per 
cent higher than today. 
' Motor vehicle registrations now total about 58 million. 
With disposable income up 40 per cent we estimate that 
by 1962 there may be well over 75 million vehicles regis- 
tered, an increase of more than 30 per cent. 

Last January I announced a billion dollar expansion pro- 
gram to _— us with facilities to keep pace with the 
growth of the market for our products as we appraise it. 

You will recall, when I made the announcement, Mr. 
Sloan remarked that, based on his long experience, such 
programs always tend to increase and that before we got 
through with ours it probably would run to a billion and 
a half dollars. 

Mr. Sloan’s crystal ball was good, because that is just 
what happened. The program has grown to one and a half 
billion 5 

Capital expenditures for this program in the past year 
reached a total of 750 million dollars. Expenditures for 
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1955 under this program are estimated at 500 million. The 
remainder will be expended in 1956. This does not include 
200 million dollars which we have authorized for moderni- 
zation and expansion of our facilities in Europe. 

When this program is completed, General Motors will 
have expended in the United States and Canada alone three 
and one-half billion dollars for capital investment since the 
end of World War II. This is in addition to very substan- 
tial expenditures for special tools during this period. 

General Motors’ capital expenditures, of necessity, will 
continue at a substantial rate, both to keep our facilities and 
products modern and to assure General Motors adequate 
capacity to keep pace with our appraisal of the normal 
growth of the market for the Corporation’s products. 

By so doing we are making an important contribution 
to security and opportunity for thousands of men and 
women. Just as an example of how job opportunities in 
General Motors have grown, here is what has happened 
since 1940—the last prewar year and a year of good busi- 
ness for us. In 1940, we had 233 thousand employes on 
our payrolls in the United States and Canada. As of today 
our employment totals 520 thousand, an increase of 287 
thousand good jobs in only 15 years. World-wide General 
Motors employment now stands at 600 thousand. 

The addition of 287 thousand men and women to our 
General Motors payrolls in the United States and Canada 
in only 15 years proves that technological improvements do 
not wipe out jobs. The impact is exactly the opposite. 
Technological improvements create jobs. The whole economy 
benefits. 

Some people are now referring to technological improve- 
ment as “automation.” Do not be confused by this new 
word. It is just another term for a process that has been 
largely responsible for the rising standard of living to which 
the automobile industry and mass production have con- 
tributed so much. 

The willingness of the automobile industry to undertake 
large capital investments for new and improved facilities— 
as well as for new and improved products—has brought the 
industry, over the span of a sinahe lifetime; to its present 
stature. The industry has become the greatest single con- 
tributor to the strength of the national economy. It has 
given our people ar individualized means of transportation 
enjoyed by no other people on earth. 

Such progress must and will continue to insure the crea- 
tion of still more and better job opportunities. Only by 
such progress can the automobile industry continue to make 
its maximum contribution to the expansion of the national 
economy. 

We in General Motors will continue to make our maxi- 
mum contribution. 

I am sure others are determined to do likewise. 

It is most heartening, too, that President Eisenhower has 
been quick to recognize the role our highways must play 
in the continuing expansion of the national economy. In my 
opinion, nothing is more vitally needed in this country to 
pe up new frontiers for business than the construction 
of new highways and the modernization of our present in- 
adequate and obsolete highways. 

It costs our country several billion dollars each year to 
operate under existing antiquated road conditions. We still 
are trying to move 1955 traffic of 58 million vehicles over 
highways designed for half that number. What will happen 
when our vehicle population rises to the 75 million esti- 
mated for 1962? 

Fortunately, the President has taken the lead in proposing 
a 10-year program which contemplates doubling Federal, 
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state and local expenditures to provide a modern and efficient 
network of highways. In order to accomplish this, outlays 
over the 10-year period must reach an estimated 100 billion 
dollars. 

When completed, this far-sighted program will represent 
a capital investment in facilities just as necessary and de- 
sirable as are the capital investments made by industry. It 
will increase the productivity of our highways just as im- 
proved plants and equipment increase the productivity of 
industry. 

Modern and efficient highways will strengthen our mili- 
tary and civil defense. They will make it possible for the 
vehicles needed for our growing country to render the full 
transportation service built into them. In their construction 
and in their use, modern and efficient highways will prove 
a tremendous stimulant to the economy. They will make a 
most vital contribution to safer driving. 

Nothing ever undertaken in this country can match this 
a envisioned by the President and his advisors. Its 

neficial effects will multiply endlessly to reach every busi- 
ness and every household in the nation. It deserves vigorous 
support on the part of every citizen. 

Bold. planning such as this provides the impetus that keeps 
our economy on the march forward toward ever new frontiers. 

The old frontiers of geography have disappeared, but 
their place has been taken by frontiers in science and industry 
whose horizons are limitless. 

Never have the opportunities for progress been greater 
than they are today. 

Given a world at peace, sound national policies and a 
people willing to work for the things they want, we can 
look forward to an ever more dynamic and prospering 
national economy. That is the goal to which we in General 
Motors are dedicated. 
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